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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE VOCABULARIES 
OF SIXTEEN FRENCH TEXTBOOKS! 


HE textbooks used in this study included the following 12 
grammars and four composition books: 


1. Fraser and Squair, A French Grammar (1907, 550 pp.). 
2. Walter and Ballard, Beginners’ French. 

3. Méras, Premier et second livres (1915, 381 pp.). 

4. Chardenal, Complete French Course. 

5. David, Chez nous. 

6. Francois, Beginners’ French. 

7. Fontaine, Nouveau Cours Frangais. 

8. Dubrule, Le Frangais pour tous—Premier et deuxiéme livres. 
9. Aldrich, Foster and Roulé, Elementary French. 

10. Maloubier and Moore, First Book in French. 

11. Gourio, La Classe en Frangais. 

12. Holbrook, Living French. 

13. Allen and Schoell, French Life. 

14. Bruce, Exercises in French Composition. 

15. Grandgent, French Composition. 

16. Francois, Introductory French Prose Composition. 


Nearly 6000 different root words were found in the French- 
English vocabulary lists at the ends of these 16 books. Disre- 
garding numerals (except um, deux, trois) and inflected forms, a 
little less than 2700 root words were found to be common to 4 


1 This study was made possible by a grant from The Commonwealth Fund and 
by the provisions for educational research made by the office of the Dean of Colum- 
bia College. The Modern Foreign Language Study is responsible for the editing 
and publishing of the study. Thanks are due to members of the Committee on 
Investigation, especially Professor Algernon Coleman, for generous aid and advice. 
Acknowledgments are also due to Miss Juanita Shropshire and to Miss Helen 
Green for able and careful assistance. 
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or more of these 16 books. Only 134 were found common to all 
16 books. Less than 500 words are common to more than 12 of the 
16 books. In order to secure a list of 1000 basic words, we must 
include some which occur in only 9 out of 16 texts. The pedagogical 
significance of such variations in text book vocabularies as are 
connoted by these figures has been set forth so often by other 
writers, and is so generally appreciated, that comments are 
unnecessary. 

The 2683 words found common to from 4 to 16 French textbook 
vocabularies are printed below in 13 alphabetic lists: in the first 
‘are found all the root words (exclusive of numerals and inflected 
forms) found common to 16 books; in the second, those common to 
15 books; and in the last all the additional words found common 
to four books. For convenience these 2683 words will hereafter be 
referred to as the Wood list; and ‘“‘the number of books to which 
a word was found common” will be called the “‘Wood frequency” 
of the word. 

The availability of Professor Henmon’s timely and invaluable 
French Word Book? makes possible some very interesting com- 
parisons. Table 1 summarizes the relations between our list of 
nearly 2700 words common to from 4 to 16 textbooks, and the 
Henmon Word Book consisting of 3900 words occurring from 5 
to 27,749 times in 400,000 words of running discourse.’ For con- 
venience, the ‘‘number of times a word occurs in 400,000 words 
of running discourse’’ will be called the ‘‘Henmon frequency”’ of 
the word. 

From Table 1, we learn that of the 2683 words in the Wood list, 
2159 are in the Henmon list; that is, a little over 80% of the words 
common to from 4 to 16 texts occurred five times or oftener in 
Henmon’s 400,000 words of running discourse. If we exclude from 
the Wood list the 90 words distributed in row a, consisting mainly 
of proper names and a few duplicates, the percent of Wood list 
words in the Henmon list rises to over 83%. Of the 3900 words 
occurring five times or oftener in the Henmon list 1741, or 44.6%, 
do not occur in the Wood list. In other words, more than 55% of 


2 V. A.C. Henmon: “A French Word Book”’, based on 400,000 words of run- 
ning discourse, University of Wisconsin, Research Bulletin, No. 3, Sept. 1924. 


3 The Henmon word count is now being extended to cover one million words of 
running discourse. Editor’s note. 
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TarLe 1 Showing relationships between the Henmon and Wood French Word Lists. 


Number of Textbooks to 
which Words were found 


Henmon Common 
Frequencies 
0- 44 1 1 3 
\b 152 100 56 44 32 15 14 7 10 3 1 
5- 9 98 92 51 33 30 23 6 14 1 1 3 
10-19 118 99 68 52 52 34 26 24 26 6 7 
20 58 35 42 45 34 40 21 22 20 9 8 
30 12 26 23 24 16 28 14 20 17 12 16 
50 1 3 6 6 13 ht 
60 1 6 6 8 6 W 
70 1 1 1 1 so @ 
80 1 1 1 2 7 #9 
90 2 1 1 3 
100 1 4 1 1 2 4 #5 7 41 
120 1 1 1 2 1 5 5 8 
140 1 4 1 
160 2 2 1 5 
180 1 1 3 1 3 @ 
200 1 4 4 
300-399 r=0.70 1 
400-499 1 1 1 
500 + 2 2 4 
| 
| 
Se 
AS 5 


= 
~ 


NO 


Distributions according to Henmon Frequencies of 


Differences 
W Lists 
Cumu- Cumu- Cumu- 
lative lative lative 
fw fw fu fu (fa—fw) | (fa—fw) 
90 2683 
434 2593 
353 2159 1367 3900 1014 1741 
514 1806 1035 2533 521 727 
337 1292 448 1498 111 206 
213 955 238 1050 25 95 
142 742 157 812 15 70 
106 600 123 655 17 55 
67 494 77 532 10 38 
48 427 51 455 3 28 
44 379 51 404 7 25 
28 335 31 353 3 18 
48 307 54 322 6 15 
38 259 41 208 3 9 
26 221 31 227 5 6 
a1 195 21 196 
21 174 22 175 1 1 
51 153 52 153 
29 102 29 102 
14 73 14 73 
59 59 59 59 


| 
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the total Henmon list is in the Wood list. Of the 2533 words 
having Henmon frequencies of ten or more, over 70% occur in 
the Wood list. Of the 1050 words occurring 30 times or oftener in 
Henmon’s count, 955, or more than 90%, are in the Wood list. 
This is an extraordinary agreement as to the thousand most 
essential words. Textbook writers may well acquaint themselves 
with these 1000-odd words. 

The correlation between Wood frequencies and Henmon 
frequencies is about 0.70 for the 2683 words in the Wood list. This 
is a fairly high correlation, and argues the validity of both methods 
of establishing “‘standard”’ vocabularies for purposes of curriculum 
construction as well as of valid test construction. From the view- 
point of the reconstruction of the curriculum the Henmon Word 
Book emphasizes general reading requirements, and is correspond- 
ingly less insistent on the words which text-writers have found 
convenient (from the viewpoint of current pedagogical practices) 
either for the development of the oral-aural skills or as logical 
vehicles for rounding out and strengthening grammatical and 
idiomatic conceptions. The two lists may therefore be considered 
as supplementing one another, although it seems to the present 
writer that the method used in deriving the Henmon list is much 
the more valid (from the viewpoint of ultimate goals of modern 
language teaching); and that text-writers should spare no pains 
to reconcile their vocabularies with his list. While text-writers 
have found many words not in the Henmon list convenient for 
conversational and other objectives, the very heterogeneity of 
the vocabularies of existing texts indicates that no particular set 
of words, in the judgment of text-book writers, is indispensable 
to the attainment of these objectives. 

In this connection we may observe in Table 1 that every 
word common to 15 and 16 text-books is in the Henmon list. Only 
19 of the 524 words in the Wood list but not in the Henmon list 
are common to more than 11 books; and less than 20% are common 
to more than 7 books. Words which occur less than five times in 
400,000 words of running discourse should have extraordinary 
special values in order to justify their inclusion in an elementary 
modern language textbook. An inspection of the words in the 
Wood list which are not in the Henmon list shows that while some 
of them are undoubtedly justified for a variety of reasons, many 
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of them appear to have been included for reasons of immediate 
expediency rather than because of permanent values. With the 
aid of the Henmon, and similarly derived lists, text-makers will 
probably find that most of the recondite words can be replaced 
with words of permanent value, which will at the same time serve 
all legitimate pedagogical expediencies. Many of the words 
in the Wood list and not in the Henmon list show clearly that 
text-writers have been influenced by the conversational oppor- 
tunities and other values of such logical groups as the days of the 
week, the months, the seasons, dates, clock reading, numbers, 
points of the compass, foods, drinks, fruits, flowers, colors, birds, 
animals, dress and personal adornment, household and kitchen 
commonplaces, family relations and hierarchies of kinship, class- 
room furniture, fixtures, and routines; and by the cultural values 
of names of personages, countries, cities, places, notable events, 
buildings and monuments, and travel. Some of the unusual words 
are put in apparently for no other reason than to teach formal 
rules of grammar in terms of the foreign language; still other words 
rarely encountered in general reading get into textbook vo- 
cabularies because of the frequent use of very short and terse 
stories, anecdotes and jokes of an exciting, moralistic, or didactic 
nature. Such short stories are apparently assumed to have 
advantages from the viewpoint of maintaining interest in the 
classroom; but their vocabularies and idioms are sometimes 
archaic and needlessly burdensome to students. In order that the 
reader may judge these suggestions on his own account, the 101 
words common to 8 or more textbooks but not in the Henmon 
list may here be considered in detail: 


Words occurring in the Wood list but not in the Henmon 
French Word Book. All words common to 15 or 16 textbooks are 
in the _—— Word Book. 


W Ords common to 14 textbooks: 
at urope, Jean, jeudi, Paris. 
«xtbooks: 
France, mai, retard 
12 *xtbooks: 
Filleurs (Henmon has d’ailleurs), Amérique, avril, comédie, 
frcre, fourchette, italien, mardi, mars, mercredi, tien 
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11 textbooks: 
beurre, cargaison, carnet, catholique, causer, crayon, Italie, 
Napoléon, peler 


10 textbooks: 
acteur, afin que, brosse, cahier, cuisiniére, encrier, fruitier, 
geler, grammaire, Jeanne, légume, poli, sel, serviette, thé. 


9 textbooks: 
automobile, bain, brosser, Canada, celui-ci, Espagne, 
espagnol, Etats-Unis, haricot, Henri, Marie, musée, 
nettoyer, participe, Pierre, plancher, pluriel, pré, régulier, 
Seine, Suisse, trottoir, veau. 


8 textbooks: 
adjectif, Bastille, blé, centime, chaussure, chavirer, com- 
partiment, cravate, créme, dessert, grec, haut(e), hirondelle, 
industrielle, masculin, numéro, obligeant, opéra, paresseux, 
peigne, pommier, portiére, potage, pupitre, raisin, renom- 
mée, retarder, Rouen, salade, sale, voyelle, wagon. 


As a further check on the significance of Henmon and Wood 
frequencies, correlations were calculated between these frequencies 
and the empirically determined difficulties of 100 words used in 
the Vocabulary Part of the New Type Regents Examination in 
French of June 1925. The empirical difficulties were based on the 
responses of 1000 unselected high school students of French. The 
correlation of the empirical order of difficulty with Henmon fre- 
quencies was found to be 0.50, and with Wood frequencies 0.60. 
The correlation between Henmon and Wood frequencies for these 
100 words was found to be 0.84, which is 0.14 higher than the 
correlation found in Table 1 for 2683 words. This difference is 
partly due to the manner of selecting the 100 words in the Regents 
Examination, and partly to the chance element in so small a 
sampling of words. These correlations clearly indicate the general 
validity of both methods of deriving a “standard” vocabulary. 
That the Wood frequencies correlate with the empirical difficulties 
slightly better than the Henmon frequencies do was to be expected 
and in nowise conflicts with the suggestions made above as to the 
ultimate superiority of the Henmon list for curriculum reconstruc- 
tion. Properly constructed tests based on either or both the 
Henmon and Wood lists, as far as vocabulary is concerned, will not 
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only be fair to the students, in the sense of examining them on the 
common essentials to which they have all been exposed; but will 
also measure their knowledge of the words they will actually meet 
in general reading and in advanced modern language courses. 
Table 2 shows that a little more than one-half the words in 
each list are nouns, about one-fourth are verbs, about 15 percent 
are adjectives, about 5 percent are adverbs, and about 4 percent 
are prepositions, pronouns, conjunctions, etc. Table 2 also shows 
that in both lists the proportions of nouns increase as the fre- 
quencies decrease, that the proportions of verbs and adjectives 
tend to remain fairly constant throughout all frequency groups, 


TABLE 3. Showing Percents of Homonyms in the Henmon and 
Wood Lists by Frequency Groups and by Totals. 


Wood List 
2683 Words 


Henmon List 
3900 Words 


| 


Henmon Percents of Wood | Percents of 
Frequencies Homonyms Frequencies | Homonyms 
5-9 | 28% | 4 | 30% 

10-19 | 34 5 33 
20-29 33 6 | 29 
30-49 | 28 | 7 34 
50-69 | 27 | 8 35 
70-89 | 28 9 26 
90-119 28 10 25 
120-179 20 | 11 25 
180-299 | 16 12 | 23 
300-499 9 13 | 18 
500+ 2 | 14 | 14 
| | 15 | 12 
| | 16 | 12 
Total 29 Total | 27 


and that the proportions of adverbs, prepositions, pronouns, 
conjunctions, etc., tend to decrease with the frequencies. Nearly 
60 percent of all the prepositions, pronouns, conjunctions, etc., 
in the Henmon list occur fifty times or oftener in 400,000 words of 
running discourse, and nearly 40 percent occur two hundred times 
or oftener; nearly 60 percent of these parts of speech in the Wood 
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list are common to twelve or more of the sixteen books, and 
nearly 37 percent are common to fifteen or sixteen of the books. 
Of the adverbs in the Wood list about 45 percent are common to 
twelve or more books; and in the Henmon list 34 percent of all 
adverbs occur fifty times or oftener in 400,000 words of discourse. 
Of all the nouns in the Wood list nearly 50 percent are common to 
fewer than seven books; and of all the nouns in the Henmon list 
about 33 percent will be encountered by students less than ten 
times in 400,000 words of general reading. 

Table 3 shows that approximatei, «9% of the 3900 words in 
the Henmon list and approximately 27 percent of the 2688 words 
in the Wood list are homonyms. The proportions of homonyms 
in both lists decrease fairly steadily as the frequencies increase. 
About 30 percent of the words in the lowest frequency group in 
both lists are homonyms; but of the 102 words occurring three 
hundred times or oftener in 400,000 words of discourse only 5 are 
homonyms, and of the 134 words common to sixteen text books 
only 16 are homonyms. 

The outstanding fact revealed by this study is that our modern 
language texts are not soundly articulated as to vocabulary. When 
there are only 134 words common to sixteen widely used texts it 
is obvious that each time a student begins a new text he must 
undertake a vocabulary which may contain so many new items 
as to require doubling his previous stock. Individual texts are 
carefully and highly organized teaching devices: the sequence of 
texts which given students “take” should be just as carefully and 
intimately articulated as the lessons in any one text. Pedagogically 
there is no more justification for disjointed courses of study than 
there is for internally disorganized individual textbooks. 

Under the present system, each new text imports so many 
new words that many words learned in the last text are partially 
forgotten through disuse, and a larger number of half-iearned 
words are entirely lost and are replaced by other half-learned 
words. Many failures are undoubtedly due to the fact that we 
thus ask our students to learn an impossibly large number of 
words all at once. Table 2 indicates that this is particularly true 
of nouns. The variety of nouns in existing texts is not only 
unnecessary, but pedagogically vicious. Some words of little 
value, or of only temporary value, are well learned, while some 
of great and permanent value are slighted. 
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We should make sure at the outset, and above all else, that 
the students shall have the opportunity to learn all of the most 
useful words, that the whole course of study shall be so articulated 
that no word will be forcibly learned when there is another word of 
greater value which might be learned, and that no valuable 
word once learned shall be so neglected as to be forgotten. The 
use of the Henmon, and similarly derived lists, coupled with the 
systematic use of sound measures of achievement, will enable us 
to go far toward removing the charge that advanced courses under 
the present régime often do little more than to replace one set of 

_half-learned words (many of which would be of questionable 
value if perfectly learned) with a similar set of doubtfully valuable 
words which remain half-learned. The analysis of such lists, 
with appropriate experimentation and careful measurement of 
teaching results, will also enable text writers to attain more effec- 
tive proportions of the parts of speech at each stage of the course 
of study, and to take fuller advantage of the potentialities of 
homonyms for increasing pedagogic economy in modern language 
teaching. One of the difficulties which students feel most keenly 
is that they must be on the qui vive in all directions at the same 
time. A judicious use of homonyms at certain stages of the modern 
language course, particularly when the students should be giving 
their undivided attention to special difficulties of grammar and 
idiom, will make the learning both more certain and more pleasant. 

As a concrete example of the light which these word lists may 
throw on curriculum and teaching problems, let us compare the 
vocabulary of the French Syllabus of the Junior High Schools of 
New York City with the Henmon and Wood lists. This syllabus, 
which was adopted by the Board of Superintendents of New York 
City on January 15, 1925 (about four months after the publication 
of the Henmon French Word Book), lists a total of nearly 900 
French words (nouns, pronouns, adverbs, verbs, adjectives, 
conjunctions, and prepositions), divided into four semester- 
groups. The general purpose of this syllabus-list is to serve as a 
guide to the teachers in their efforts to teach the most important 
and basic words first, and to give to all the pupils in the Junior 
High Schools a minimum common vocabulary. Table 4 shows 
distributions of these words, by semester-groups and by total 
list, according to Henmon and Wood frequencies. 


= 
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Table 4. Distribution according to Henmon and Wood frequencies of the words 
excluding numerals, inflected forms, and idioms) in the Junior High School French 
Syllabus adopted by the New York City Board of Superintendents on January 15, 
1925. Column (8) shows cumulative distributions of all words in the Henmon and 
Wood Lists; Column (9) shows cumulative distributions of the 892 words in the 
svIlabus; Column (10) shows cumulative differences, i. e., Column (8) minus 
Column (9), 


(1) (2) (2) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
Henmon 
Frequencies 8A 8h 9B Totals Cumulative 
‘ Distributions 
500+ 33 5 51 5.7 595 8 
100—499 47 38.55 53 193 21.6 322 244 78 
40—99 34 41; 72 71 218 24.4 812 462 350 
20—39 15 55 138 15.5 1498-600 898 
5~19 15 52 91 187 21.0 3900 787 3113 
o—4 8 35 43 105 11.8 892 
Totals 152 164 258 318 892 
Wood 
Frequencies Sw Swi, 
16 49 27 34 10 120 13.4 134 120 14 
15 25 17 31 20 93 10.4 244 213 31 
14 25 26 28 31 110 12.3 383 323 00 
13-12 21 31 57 52 161 18.1 621 484 137 
11-9 12 34 47 70 163 18.3 1072 647 425 
8—6 Z 13 32 66 113 12.7 1872 760 1112 
5—4 1 4 8 32 45 5.0 2683 805 1878 
3-0 17 12 21 37 87 9.8 892 
Potals 152 164 258 318 892 


Columns 2-5 show that the words set for the fourth semester 
are somewhat more difficult than those set for the first semester, 
according to both Henmon and Wood frequencies. This shows that 
the makers of the syllabus were acting on the sound theory that 
the most frequent!y used words should be learned first. But 
their success, both in achieving a progression of difficulty from 
first to fourth semester and in keeping the whole list of 900 words 
within the 1000 most frequently used words, is only such as we 
would expect from a selection based on subjective opinion. Column 
7 shows that nearly 12% of the 892 words in the Junior High 
School syllabus are not in the Henmon Word Book, that is, nearly 
one-eighth of the words set as the basic vocabulary for the Junior 
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High Schools in New York City will be encountered less than five 
times, if at all, in 400,000 words of running discourse. That the 
inciusion of such unusual words is not demanded by special peda- 
gogical desiderata is indicated by the fact that nearly 10% of the 
Junior High School words are common to less than four textbooks. 
This 900-word list runs well into the fifth thousand of French 
Words, while it excludes over 500 of the first thousand words 
according to Henmon frequencies. Fifty-eight of the 892 words 
are not found in either the Henmon or the Wood lists. Even in 
the 152 words set for the first semester there are 8 which students 
will encounter less than 5 times in 400,000 words of general reading, 
and 17 (or 11%) which are common to less than four of the sixteen 
textbooks listed above! The Junior High School course is made still 
more heterogeneous by the complete freedom of schools and of 
teachers in the choice of textbooks. There is no means of ascertain- 
ing even approximately the number of different textbooks used 
in Junior High School French classes in New York City; but even 
if the number is not above fifteen or twenty, the fact that there 
are only 134 words common to sixteen widely used texts is enough 
to indicate that many of the “failures” in Junior High School 
French classes are unnecessary, and that some of the students 
who fail are victims sacrificed on the altar of pedagogic individual- 
ism. The fact that the Junior High School clearly violates the 
principle that no word should be taught when there is another 
word which is more valuable and which can be taught with equal 
or greater ease and which will be retained longer, is in no wise 
derogatory to the scholars responsible for the syllabus. It is, 
rather, a striking demonstration of the need for objective data in 
curriculum construction, and of the immediate values of the 
Henmon and similarly derived lists. 
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The numbers after the words are Henmon Frequencies, that is, 
the frequencies of occurrence in 400,000 words of running dis- 
course. Words without numbers are not in the Henmon French 
Word Book. When a word occurs twice in the Wood list, e.g. as 
verb and as noun, but only once in the Henmon list, the Henmon 
Frequency is placed in parentheses. 
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a, au, aux 8581 
aimer 297 

aller 843 

alors 324 

an 210 

anglais 45 
appeler 285 
apporter 69 
arriver 278 
assez 147 
attendre 150 
aujourd’hui 78 
aussi 423 
autre 695 

avec 1351 
avoir 5488 
beau, belle, bel 350 
beaucoup 169 
bien (adv) 1104 
blanc 122 

bon 483 
bonjour 5 
brave 88 


List Worps ComMonN TO 16 Books 


comp7endre 149 
contre fig 
coup 
cours? 
crier 3.5 

dam 
dans S04 
deborgt 45 
demagcer 301 
desce8ire 75 
233 
devoifs(%) 20 
dire 14% 
donne #377 
écrire ¢)” 
elle. clivs 3182 
entendre 279 
et 7028 

étre 8242 
faire 18i8 
falloir, $27 
fille 2%5 

fils 14% 


ce,cette,cet,ces 4800 finir 


chambre 110 

cher 143 

chercher 119 
cheval 124 

cheveu 61 

chez 260 

clair (adj) 42 
classe 15 

comme 1017 
comment (adv) 191 


ainsi 229 
allemand 28 
ami 192 
amuser 45 
aott 21 
apprendre 134 
aprés 354 
asseoir 90 
avancer 60 


fleur $3 
francais 53 
frapp(r 94 
grand 813 
guerre 101 
histoire 74 
homme 960 
il, ils 9 359 
jamai* 233 


je, me, moi 6021 
jeune 325 

jour 476 
jusque 226 
laisser 281 

le, la, 1’ 27,749 
lequel 176 
leur (adj) 1032 
long 185 

lui 1501 

main 331 

mais 1474 
maitre 160 
manger 119 
matin 93 
méme 844 
mon, ma, mes 1789 
monde 249 
monsieur 374 
monter 128 
mot 199 

ne 4195 

nom 159 

nous 1619 

ceil, yeux 297 
oui 237 

par 1474 
parler 316 
partie 87 
partir 209 
pauvre 288 
pendant 158 
penser 231 


List ‘% Worps Common To 15 Booxs 


bois 8.', 

bout 1 41 
campakne Si 
cela 30% 

celui, «cile 547 
cepen(dsnt 160 
chacun 
chantef.93 
chaque 161 


commencer 166 
connaitre 237 
continuer 90 

de, du, des 21,948 
déjeuner (n) 38 
demi 43 

dernier 123 
derriére 86 
devenir 160 


perdre 160 
personne 191 
petit 686 
peu 402 
place 131 
porte 190 
porter 240 
pour 1279 
pourquoi 231 
préférer 32 
premier 376 
présent 70 
quand 547 
quel 270 

qui 3037 
recevoir 257 
répondre 332 
rester 269 
rue 80 

salle 43 
savoir 561 

se 3467 

seul 265 

son (adj) 3552 
tant 180 
temps 309 
trop 167 

un 7381 

ville 162 
voila 199 
voir 823 
vouloir 601 
vous 2061 


dimanche 39 
droit (adj) 151 
eau 103 

en (pro) 1023 
encore 383 
enfant 453 
ensemble 74 
ensuite 49 
envoyer 71 
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espérer 40 
exemple 98 
femme 477 
fenétre 74 
fort (adj) 222 
frére 51 

froid (adj.) 54 
gagner 95 
général (adj) 164 
habit 46 
heure 289 
jardin 64 
jeter 155 
jouer 71 

14 445 

lettre 93 
lever 134 

lieu 109 

lire 110 


d’abord 87 
acheter 53 
ancien 68 
animal 138 
année 80 
approcher 78 
argent 85 
arréter 128 
assis 30 
avant (prep) (157) 
besoin 119 
bientét 111 
bleu 46 

boire 69 

cas 72 
champ 68 
chapeau 27 
chaud (adj) 34 
chemin 100 
choisir 37 
coin 52 
combien 73 
compter 41 
conduire 83 
contraire 54 
cour 65 
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lit 58 
madame 285 


maintenant 151 


maison 265 
marcher 87 
mettre 384 
non 346 
nuit 151 

on 1540 
oreille 57 
ou 773 

ot 453 
oublier 96 
ouvrir 91 
papier 30 
parce que 126 
pas 2226 
passer 331 
pére 193 


List oF WorpDs CoMMON TO 14 Books 


déja 137 
demain 35 
depuis 128 
deux 712 
devoir (v) 357 
Dieu 152 
difficile 29 
donc 359 
dont 318 
dormir 85 
doux 64 
école 35 
écouter 112 
en (prep) 2505 
entre 211 
entrer 188 
essayer 56 
étoile 32 
Europe 
excellent 38 
faim 44 
faute 52 

fer 54 
fermer 68 
fin (7) 62 
fois 295 


pleurer 108 
plus 1734 
plusieurs 87 
point (adv) 248 
poser 36 
prendre 481 
presque 107 
que (conj.) 5129 
quelque 470 
remercier 55 
remplir 54 
rentrer 64 
retourner 77 
rien 369 

robe 40 

salon 41 

servir 101 

si (=if) 1016 


garcon 75 
garder 78 
gros 105 
habiter 20 
haut (adj) 54 
heureux 132 
hier 22 

ici 188 
indiquer 35 
jaune 18 
Jean 

jeu 41 

jeudi 

juillet 11 
langue 46 
large 43 
lecon 36 
livre (=book) 59 
malade (adj) 41 
mer 26 
morceau 35 
mourir 132 
moyen 105 
nombre 44 
nombreux 25 
nommer 46 


soin 76 
soldat 126 
souvent 122 
suite 90 
sujet 94 
tenir 227 
terre 134 
théatre 12 
travailler 61 
trés 331 
trouver 400 
tu, te, toi 698 
valoir 58 
venir 503 
voici 82 
voix 206 
vrai 130 

y 949 


notre 464 

nouvelle 56 

offrir 66 

or (=gold) 94 

ordinaire 37 

ordre 111 

ouvert 47 

pain 33 

parent 64 | 
Paris 

pays 167 

piéce 85 

pied 171 

plaire 50 

plaisir 103 

plein 126 
plume 15 

poche 55 

possible 84 

pouvoir (v) 762 


prét 32 

prier 101 | 
quelquefois 41 ’ 
question 102 | 


quitter 75 
quoi 104 
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rappeler 52 rire (v) 146 soleil 78 ton (adj) 170 
regarder 319 riviére 35 sonner 44 tour (=turn) 106 
remarquer 55 rond-e 7 sortir 186 vendre 48 

rendre 213 saison 8 sous 337 —" 

repas 13 saluer 18 suivre 154 vert 29 

répéter 76 samedi 5 table 89 : 

reposer 18 sans 711 tard 69 

retour 31 second 96 téte 277 vivre 150 

réussir 25 semaine 39 tirer 124 voiture 56 
revenir 163 sceur 48 tomber 165 voyage 44 


aimable 28 
air 207 
américain 6 
apercevoir 138 
arbre 56 
autant 105 
automne 
autour de 75 
battre 63 
bibliothéque 10 
bord 49 
bouche 60 
bras 134 
bruit 83 
braler 20 
capitaine 89 
car 262 
causer 57 
ceci 37 
certain 195 
chanson 11 
chien 56 

ciel 96 
coucher (91) 
court 39 
croire 314 


accompagner 40 
affaire 74 

age 74 

aider 28 

ailleurs 
Allemagne 9 


List oF Worps Common To 13 Books 


défendre 48 
dent 30 
départ 30 
désirer 43 
diner (v) 58 
doute 75 
effet 133 
éléve 42 
empécher 69 
enfin 182 
exercice 26 
famille 90 
France 

gai 22 

hiver 21 
instant 116 
journal 12 
journée 38 
lendemain 83 
libre 60 

loin 104 
lorsque 147 
lundi 10 
magnifique 25 
mai 

mére 239 
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Amérique 
Angleterre 9 
assiette 10 
autrefois 36 
avril 

banc 24 


mieux 162 
milieu 110 
mois 102 
montrer 126 
nécessaire 69 
neige 50 
noir 118 
officier 68 
pardon 50 
part 93 
payer 60 
paysan 84 
permettre 73 
peur 110 
peut-étre 89 
pont 39 

prés 181 
printemps 27 
professeur 14 
promener 36 
prononcer 33 
puis 379 
quelqu’un 25 
quoique 39 
remettre 68 
rencontrer 43 


bateau 14 
billet 16 
bonté 44 
célébre 16 
chaise 34 
changer 77 


réponse 46 
ressembler 52 
retard 
revoir (v) 33 
roi 253 
rouge 58 
sembler 158 
seulement 131 
suivant 38 
sur 1377 
surtout 54 
tableau 17 
tante 70 
toucher 78 
train 25 
travail 88 
traverser 64 
trois 262 
tromper 56 
tuer 89 

vie 361 

vin 44 
voisin 67 
votre 522 
voyager 30 


charmant 50 
chose 423 
coeur 245 
comédie 
conseil 32 
content (59) 
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corps 127 
couper 32 
cousin 69 
couteau 11 
couvert 30 
doigt 43 
durer 27 
écrier 61 
église 57 
employer 25 
emporter 59 
encre 
enlever 17 
été 41 
étranger (m) 53 
expliquer 53 
facilement 18 
fameux 15 
féte 35 
feuille 15 
fleuve 16 
force 130 
former 120 
fourchette 
fruit 12 
gauche (adj) 68 
gens 160 
gloire 39 
habiller 17 


adresse 10 
agréable 33 
ajouter 68 
Ame 182 
amener 30 
appartenir 42 
arranger 18 
aussitét 102 
avaler 7 

bas 124 

béte (m) 73 
beurre 
bien-étre 14 
bijou 12 
bureau 5 

ca (=that) 403 
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honneur 98 mort (m) 125 
inutile 25 mort (adj) 61 
italien muet 20 
janvier 20 mur 41 

joli 112 musique 28 
lait 35 naftre 32 
laver 13 nez 52 

léger 23 obéir 36 
lentement 37 occuper 85 
ligne 37 oncle 144 
longtemps 101 ordonner 29 
lune 30 palais 29 
magasin 14 paraitre 171 
malheur 49 partout 56 
malheureux (adj) 84 passage 16 
manche 15 peine 136 
maniére 73 phrase 16 
manquer 54 poisson 11 
marché 35 posséder 43 
mardi préparer 50 
mars préter 14 
mauvais 72 prison 17 
meilleur 41 prochain 17 
membre 28 promenade 13 
mener 42 propre 100 
mercredi quart 27 
midi 13 quelconque 14 
minute 71 raconter 60] 


moment 205 regretter 22 


List oF Worps Common To 11 Books 


cacher 56 craindre 42 
camarade 43 crayon 
caresse 8 danser 41 
cargaison date 11 
carnet décembre 20 
carte 13 décider 54 
catholique dehors 55 
causeur demeurer 62 
charger 60 dés 258 
chasser 31 diriger 44 
chat 57 endroit 30 
chateau 55 entrée 22 
complet 47 environ (prep) 28 
connaissance 92 esprit 186 
cété 152 état 215 
courage 36 étudier 51 


représenter 44 
retirer 35 
riche 68 

sang 70 

santé 20 
sentir 196 
septembre 25 
soie 24 

sou 23 

soupe 10 
souvenir (v) 117 
sir 75 

tien 

tot 20 
toujours 337 
tourner 115 
travers 48 
vendredi 7 
vent 77 

vers (prep) 202 
victoire 58 
vide 26 

vieux 232 
village 91 
visite 36 

voler (= fly) 34 
voleur 17 
vraiment 49 


exprimer 29 
face 61 

fait (m) 157 
faux 28 
ferme (adj) 39 
février 5 
fond 109 
forét 59 
frais (adj) 41 
franc (adj) 5 
fromage 8 
fumer 18 
gare 9 

glace 10 
goat 50 
godter (v) 12 
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gris 35 

guére 39 
idée 237 
impossible 46 
intention 17 
intéressant 9 
Italie 

jambe 36 
joie 89 
liaison 8 

loi 112 
mademoiselle 46 
mal 82 
marchand 26 
mari 81 
méchant 56 
merci 33 
mince 10 
misérable 25 
moins 274 
moitié 25 
monarque 8 
montre 31 


accepter 40 
accident 15 
accord 17 
achever 26 
acteur 
admirer 31 
afin que 
amour 126 
annoncer 36 
appétit 15 
appuyer 21 
armée 102 
arrivée (m) 17 
attention 58 
bagage 10 
baisser 34 
blesser 18 
bofte 13 
brosse 

but 24 
cahier 
calme 48 


mouchoir 12 
mir 10 
Napoléon 
national 23 
naturel 108 
nord 9 
novembre 12 
nul 29 

objet 198 
obliger 47 
octobre 25 
oiseau 36 
oser 55 

page 20 
parapluie 67 
pardonner 35 
parmi 54 
parole 93 
patrie 21 
peler 

peuple 80 
pierre 34 
placer 54 


List oF Worps Common To 10 Books 


casser 31 
cause 127 
chant 18 
commencement 18 
composer (49) 
cotter 17 

cri 108 

cruel 14 
cuisiniére 
davantage 31 
dessus (adv) 48 
diner (m) (58) 
dos 53 

dur 25 

éclater 21 
égal 30 
encrier 
ennuyer 30 
enseigner 13 
entier 58 
entourer 43 
envie 29 


pleuvoir 6 
pluie 13 

poire 9 
pousser 90 
présenter 73 
pris 12 

punir 16 
quanta 53 
que (pro) 1216 
raison 157 
rare 30 

régle 10 
régner 17 
reprendre 142 
république 16 
retenir 34 
rose 24 

royal 23 

sec 25 

selon 43 
serrer 31 
siffler 16 
silence 65 


épaule 58 
escalier 10 
examiner 53 
facile 37 
facon 55 
facteur 9 
faible 44 

feu 73 

fier (adj) 39 
figure 75 

foi 47 

forme 89 
foule 40 
fruitier 
futur (adj) 15 
gauche (m) (68) 
geler 

genou 48 
genre 29 
grammaire 
grand-pére 14 
grave 40 
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soif 18 

soigner 21 
sommeil 49 
songer 69 

sorte 93 

sot 30 

souffrir 64 
soulier 12 
souvenir () (117) 
statue 7 

suffire 54 
toilette 27 

tort 28 

tout (adj) 2442 
tranquille 55 
utile 25 

vers (n) 28 
visiter 12 
voler (=steal) 34 
(le) vétre 25 
voyageur 38 
vu 62 


habitant 27 
hélas 27 
hétel 14 

tle 14 
importer 40 
Jeanne 

jouir 25 
joyeux 28 
juin 5 

juste 61 
légume 
lourd 40 
lumiére 65 
mal (adj & adv) 59 
marché 30 
mesure 44 
minuit 14 
misére 31 
monnaie 8 
montagne 17 
moquer 18 
mouvement 184 
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neuf 44 
éter 45 
ouvrier 18 
panier 28 
parc 12 
pareil 44 
pécher 5 
plaindre 29 
plaine 26 
plupart 27 


action 134 
agir 81 

aile 23 
aprés-midi 13 
arme 56 
assister 16 
assurer 33 
attentif 6 
attraper 5 
au-dessus 33 
automobile 
bain 
bataille 56 
batir 8 
baton 29 
beeuf 27 
bonheur 84 
bonne (m) 51 
boulanger 5 
bourgeois 22 
bourse 17 
bouteille 18 
branche 18 
briller 27 
brosser 
brun 17 
cadeau 11 
café 25 
Canada 
capitale 13 
céder 22 
celui-ci 
certainement 35 
choix 9 
chou 5 
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plutét 56 

potte 22 

poli 

pomme 26 
président 37 
prisonnier 12 
prix 61 

puisque 81 
recommander 19 
réfléchir 41 


List oF Worps Common To 9 Books 


colére 48 
colonne 8 
compagnon 47 
comparaison 10 
compte 52 
conversation 32 
cote 33 

cou 28 
couleur 28 
couvrir 43 
cueillir 10 
cuisine 22 
dentelle 9 
dépécher 7 
dépenser 8 
docteur 28 
doucement 35 
drapeau 20 
dresser 26 
ennemi (adj) 43 
époque 14 
Espagne 
espagnol 
espéce 93 
Etats-Unis 
éteindre 7 
étendre 54 
étonner 43 
étude 49 
exécuter 21 
expression 40 
fatigue 28 
fidéle 27 
fortune 39 
fou, folle 39 


refuser 71 
régne 21 
relever 41 
révolution 7 
saint 77 
saisir 65 
scéne 91 

sel 

service 41 
serviette 


foyer 14 
front 48 
furieux 33 
garde 54 
généreux 20 
génie 16 
gentil 14 
grace 71 
gracieux 11 
haricot 
hasard 32 
hate 11 
hater 16 
Henri 
herbe 23 
honte 21 
héte 27 
intelligent 26 
intérieur 38 
jeunesse 37 
la-bas 16 
lac 5 

laine 9 
lévre 35 
liberté 51 
mattresse 37 


siecle 26 
somme 35 
sourire (v) 81 
spectacle 28 
sud 7 

taire 28 

thé 

traduire 15 
vache 32 
valeur 11 


musée 
naissance 21 
net 16 
nettoyer 
neveu 20 

ni 244 
nourrir 37 
nu 10 

nuage 27 
ceuf 53 

outre 20 
ouvrage 37 
paire 6 

paix 43 

pale 38 
parcourir 18 
par-dessus 11 
parisien 6 j 
participe 
pencher 34 
pendre 29 
personnage 20 
Pierre 

pitié 31 
plancher 
plat 8 


malheureusement 16 pluriel 


malle 5 
manteau 17 
Marie 
médecin 25 
métre 11 
mille 111 
monument 11 
mouton 6 


poitrine 43 

politique 24 

Position 19 

poste 24 

pot 6 
pourvu que 10 

pré 

presser 40 


prétendre 44 
prince 69 
profond 49 
promettre 51 
public 52 
quai 12 
qualité 53 
rapporter 33 
réciter 5 
régulier 
repos 26 


accomplir 44 
accorder 20 
adieu 33 
adjectif 
admettre 31 
adresser 44 
Agé 13 
aiguille 20 
applaudir 5 
aucun 120 
auquel 23 
autrement 21 
avenue 10 
avertir 8 
aveugle 12 
balle 7 
Bastille 

blé 
boulevard 7 
boutique 20 
bref 11 
briser 25 
carré 10 
célébrer 11 
centime 
centre 52 
cerise 7 
cesser 54 
chaine 26 
chaussure 
chavirer 
chef 44 

cité 8 
cloche 46 
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représentation 23 
rive 6 
roman 26 
royaume 16 
ruban 7 

sac 23 

sage (adj) 32 
sauter 31 
sauver 60 
sauvage 29 
science 39 


List oF WorpDs CoMMON TO 8 Books 


cocher 10 
commerce 46 
comparer 18 
compartiment 
condition 67 
confiance 54 
confier 23 
congé 7 
contenir 38 
convenir 41 
corriger 11 
costume 9 
courant 27 
cours 14 
course 13 
coutume 12 
cravate 
créme 

crime 27 
dangereux 15 
décrire 25 
désagréable 9 
dessert 
destination 12 
différent 63 
distance 9 
domestique (adj) 38 
effort 57 
embrasser 53 
empereur 109 
Empire 32 
emploi 21 
endormir 33 
envers (prep) 12 


seconde 12 
Seine 

sens 187 
signe 61 
signifier 15 
singulier 23 
sire 32 
société 32 
soirée 22 
Suisse 
tache 22 


épargner 13 
éprouver 40 
établir 64 
étage 7 
étrange 54 
événement 39 
éviter 20 
excepter 11 
excuser 5 
exiger 21 
exprés 7 
fable 14 
facher 19 
fatiguer 15 
fauteuil 36 
fil 25 
flatter 10 
fournir 31 
fusil 73 
gateau 8 
géner 24 
gorge 12 
gouvernement 53 


grain 13 
gras (16) 
grec 


guérir 12 

habile 8 
habitude 50 
haut (7) 

haut (adv) 88 
héros 29 
heureusement 11 
hirondelle 
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taille 31 
tandis que 73 
tapis 10 
tasse 5 
terminer 30 
trottoir 
vaincre 21 
veau 

vetir 17 

vif 38 
visage 74 


ignorer 31 
image 153 
immense 27 
important 17 
industriel 
insister 11 
instrument 23 
intérét 46 
inviter 13 
jardinier 7 
joue 29 
lancer 14 
lapin 16 
Latin 6 
lecture 16 
livre (=pound) 59 
louer (=praise) 9 
loup 10 
maire 23 
malgré 84 
marquer 23 
masculin 
mémoire 58 
menton 9 
militaire 43 
ministre 41 
mordte 9 
mortel 7 
mou 

mousse 11 
nature 168 
nid 14 

Noél 12 

le nétre 44 
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numéro 
obligeant 
ceuvre 69 
opéra 

orner 

ouest 14 

paille 24 
paresseux 
parfaitement 30 
pas (m) 164 
passé 46 
patte 20 

peau 25 
peigne 

pension 6 
personnel 24 
perte 15 
photographie 8 
poids 7 
pommier 


absent 
accent 19 
accourir 9 
acquérir 33 
acte 102 
addition 
afin de 49 
aide 20 

aisé 26 
allumer 21 
Alpes 
ambassadeur 13 
amitié 16 
amusant 
amusement 
apprétement 
appréter 
appris 15 
arc 8 
arroser 8 
article 14 
Asie 
attacher 47 
atteindre”21 
auteur 26 
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portiére 
potage 
pourtant 60 
précéder 13 
précipiter 23 
précis 6 

prise 27 
produire 14 
proposer 27 
province 17 
pupitre 

raisin 

rang 20 
rapide 16 
rapidement 34 
recommencer 25 
reconnaitre 99 
reine 49 
religion 10 
remonter 28 


List oF Worps ComMMOoN TO 7 Books 


autorité 16 
baiser (v) (30) 
bal 19 

beauté 52 
béte (adj) (73) 


bien (adj) (1104) 


bonbon 
Bretagne 
buffet 7 
bulletin 
cabinet 26 
cadet 

canon 22 
carnaval 
cavalerie 14 
chagrin 46 
cheminée 24 
cidre 

clef 13 
combat 35 
commander 34 
compagnie 33 
compliment 9 
concert 17 
condamner 26 


remplacer 12 
renommée 
renverser 12 
restaurant 8 
reste 76 
résultat 29 
retarder 
réunir 36 
réveiller 59 
Rouen 
ruine 19 
Russie 
Salade 

sale 

sauf 10 
sévére 14 
siége 27 
simple 87 
sombre 35 


conducteur 11 
confortable 
consentir 27 
convenable 13 
coupable 7 
couturiére 
craie 

cuir 12 
curieux 23 
danger 44 
débarrasser 20 
délicieux 24 
désir 61 
dessin 8 
dessiner 
détail 31 
deviner 45 
dictionnaire 
difficulté 7 
disparaitre 51 
disposer 25 
distinguer 45 
diviser 12 
dommage 
douter 28 


souffler 35 
sucre 6 
superbe 18 
tater 5 
tendre (v) 71 
tel, telle 180 
tendre (adj) 8 
terrible 63 
trait 36 
trembler 54 
tristesse 16 
trou 17 
troubler 50 
vérité 53 
vertu 60 
voisinage 6 
volontiers 19 
voyelle 
wagon 


drap 7 
échapper 50 
éclat 24 
écrit 19 
écriture 9 
éducation 35 
effrayer 38 
eh 96 

eh bien! 
élevé 19 
embarras 9 
emmener 18 
émouvoir 17 
employé 12 
ému 28 
énorme 25 
enregistrer 
entretenir 
épais 14 
épouser 43 
est (n) 
éveiller (39) 
féminin 
fermier 81 
féroce 9 
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fixer 34 lieutenant 19 porte-plume semblable 46 
Frangais linge 8 poupée 7 séparer 29 
frotter 12 lion 66 précieux 15 simplement 23 
fumée 13 Londres priére 36 sol 16 
galerie 6 Louvre princesse 18 souhaiter 13 
gant lunettes 9 principal 14 souper 25 
garde (masc) 54 maladie 22 profiter 20 supérieur 39 
géographie malin 7 progrés 29 tacher 11 
glisser 25 maman 25 puissant 31 tantét 53 
grandir 19 mathématiques 6 _ punition tenter 16 
grand’mére 5 mériter 23 quartier 16 terme 37 
gravure modéle 19 queue 13 tiens! 12 
grimper 8 moderne 13 ranger 18 toit 23 
guichet moindre 44 rayon 24 ton (nm) 31 
guide 12 nappe 6 réjouir 16 tout (adv) 
hair 6 nation 33 remuer 23 tracer 
héroique 29 neiger renard traiter 39 
hésiter 23 occasion 45 rencontre 22 transporter 7 
horloge 7 océan 7 renoncer 10 traversée 9 
Hugo, Victor orange repartir 25 troupe 52 
huile 6 paquet 12 repasser vacances 
immédiatement 38 parapluie retraite 14 vague 31 
imparfait parfois 37 réver 36 valet 23 
inférieur 18 particulier 38 revue 11 valise 
inquiet 22 passé (adj) 46 ridicule 23 vallée 8 
instruction 13 péche (=peach) (24) rougir 19 vase 6 
interroger 21 peigner 7 rouler 28 veille 39 
route 96 veiller 13 
juge 29 piano 9 ; 
ruisseau verser 22 
justement 19 pire hy 
kilométre pis 9 a vilain 9 
laboureur planter 13 savant 26 vivement 32 
laid 15 poignée 10 savon voie 21 
légende politesse 12 seigneur 20 vue () 73 


abandonner 51 
abri 9 
absolument 39 
accuser 16 
acheteur 6 
actif 62 

adorer 4 
affreux 38 
Afrique 

aigle 9 

ainé 7 


List or Worps CoMMON TO 6 Books 


allumette 

Ane 18 
anniversaire 12 
appel 24 
approche 10 
aprés-demain 
Arc de Triomphe 
armoire 

arracher 25 


artiste 16 
Atlantique 


attirer 31 
au-dessus 33 
augmenter 27 
auprés de 60 
aussit6t que 
Autriche 
avance 27 
avenir 34 
avis 38 
baigner 11 
baiser (m) (30) 


bas (=stocking) 
Belgique 
bicyclette 
Bonaparte 
bon soir 6 
borner 20 
bouquet 14 
bouton 
brillant 22 

ca (adv) (403) 
caractére 76 
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casque 9 
cathédrale 9 
cavalier 29 
cérisier 5 
chaleur 43 
changement 26 
charbon 
Charles 
chauffer 11 
chaussée 
chaussette 
chemise 11 
chevalier 57 
chiffre 

Chine 

chute 
ci-dessous 
ci-dessus 
citer 23 
citoyen 5 
colonel 26 
combattre 26 
comique 
commission 
commode 6 
complétement 23 
compléter 10 
compris 
comte 62 
conquérir 10 
conserver 37 
considérer 46 
consonne 
construire 14 
conter 27 
convaincre 24 
corde 34 
corne 8 
corridor 10 
couler 16 
courageux 7 
couramment 
couronne 22 
couronner 12 
courtisan 9 
couverture 5 
cuiller 
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déclarer 47 
découvrir 33 
défaut 25 
déjeuner (7) (38) 
délivrer 13 
démontrer 7 
déposer 19 
député 
déranger 7 
descente 
désigner 23 
développer 28 
différence 40 
directement 17 
directeur 26 
distinctement 
divers 30 
doué 7 
douleur 38 
droite 5 
éclairer 37 
écraser 10 
édifice 

effacer 13 
également 28 
égarer 19 
éléphant 5 
éloigné 15 
éloigner 29 
embarquer 14 
émotion 61 
enfermer 13 
ennemi (7) (43) 
ennuyeux 
enthousiasme 11 
équipage 9 
espace 11 
espoir 16 
estomac 6 
étroit 33 
éventail 
examen 11 
exister 47 
explication 32 
favori 8 
Francois 

fuir 21 


gater 9 

gaz 

grenier 15 
gronder 25 
halles 
hauteur 18 
honnéte 26 
horizon 20 
hdtel de ville 
illustre 10 
imaginer 46 
imbécile 8 
imiter 18 
impératif 
infinitif 
inscrire 6 
installer 24 
intéresser 19 
interrompre 24 
introduire 18 
irrégulier 
Jacques 
japonais 
jouet 
justice 57 
largeur 
larme 48 
lent 15 
libraire 
loger 7 
Louis XIV 
lutte 14 
lutter 13 
luxe 9 
marchandise 11 
marin 10 
Marseillaise 
matelas 
matelot 40 
matinée 6 
mentir 15 
métal 
métier 30 
meubles 8 
mien 24 
mine 16 
miroir 8 


mode 14 
modeste 18 
modiste 
meoeurs 37 
mirir 
murmurer 53 
musicien 12 
naturellement 27 
navire 18 
Notre-Dame 
obscur 9 
observer 46 
obstacle 6 
obtenir 30 
ombre 64 
omnibus 7 
orthographe 
ours 6 
pantalon 7 
pardessus 11 
parti 47 
pasteur 
patience 19 
patron 10 
paysage 
peintre 23 
pénétrer 24 
perle 

peser 15 
plaisant 
poirier 
poliment 
populaire 12 
pourboire 
poursuivre 36 
précaution 25 
précédent 13 
prétre 35 
prévenir 38 
promesse 10 
prononciation 
propriétaire 
proverbe 7 
pur 25 
proposition 40 
ramasser 25 
rat 8 
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regard 62 
regret 15 
rejoindre 14 
religieux 14 
remarquable 9 
renseignement 10 
répliquer 18 
repousser 13 
reproche 9 
résoudre 27 
ressource 7 
retrouver 65 
réve 55 

rideau 9 


abattre 12 
abondant 
aboyer 
abreuver 
absolu 15 
abuser 7 
actuel 28 
administrer 
adverbe 9 
adversaire 6 
affectueux 7 
affiche 

agent 7 
aieul 

Alsace 
amasser 5 
ambition 8 
ange 35 
apparaitre 49 
apparence 22 
arithmétique 
arrét 

arriére 25 
art 31 
artillerie 16 
aspect 23 
attaquer 15 
attente 8 
aube 6 
auparavant 17 
autrichien 


role 26 
romain 7 
Rome 
rompre 29 
roti 

sacré 20 
secours 20 
secret (adj) 32 
singe 9 
solide 13 
son (n) 67 
sort 40 
soudain 38 
spectateur 


List oF Worps Common TO 5 Books 
avant (adr) (157) 


avant que 
aventure 36 
avocat 10 
avouer 30 
bah! 7 

balai 5 
balayer 6 
banque 
banquier 
barbe 15 
base 17 
bassin 
bataillon 14 
batiment 14 
bavarder 
bénir 12 
berger 29 
biére 
biscuit 7 
bombe 
bonnet 15 
border 
boucher 24 
Brésil 
brique 
bronze 10 
brouillard 7 
brusquement 41 
cage 8 
caillou 5 


station 
subjonctif 
superlatif 
supposer 62 
surprendre 41 
surprise 27 
tailler 5 
tailleur 5 
teint 12 
tempéte 16 
titre 19 
tombeau 7 
tonnerre 6 
trainer 17 


caisse 10 
canadien 
canif 
capable 35 
carotte 
carri¢re 8 
casquette 38 
casserole 
ceinture 14 
central 12 
cercle 28 
cérémonie 17 
chair 23 
chapelier 
chéne 

chéri 7 
chocolat 
chrétien 
cigare 
ciseaux 
classique 5 
clairement 5 
collége 6 
commandant 51 
compagne 8 
comparatif 
composé (49) 
comptoir 
concevoir 36 
conditionnel 
conjugaison 


tranquillement 19 
triomphe 26 
tronc 6 
université 5 
vain 40 
vaincu 12 
vapeur 8 
vétement 16 
vigne 8 
vigoureux 11 
violon 14 
viser 
volonté 59 


conjuguer 
conquéte 8 
consacrer 7 
conséquent 30 
consister 18 
consoler 36 
constamment 10 
consulter 15 
contenter 15 
coq 28 
coque 
Corbeille 18 
coton 
coude 9 
coudre 8 
créer 23 
cruche 
cuivre 15 
Danemark 
danse 13 
débarquer 5 
déchirer 19 
dedans 20 
degré 36 
dépéche 
dépouiller 
dessein 6 
détacher 14 
dictée 
dicter 7 
digne 36 
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diligent 

dit 88 
division 11 
dollar 
douane 
double 37 
doubler 5 
douzaine 7 
dréle (adj) 18 
da 35 

éclair 11 
écolier 8 
écrivain 7 
écurie 13 
emplette 
engager 23 
ennui 13 
enrichir 
enseigné 
enveloppe 6 
envelopper 25 
errer 15 
espérance 27 
essentiel 17 
essuyer 9 
estimer 17 
évidemment 20 
évident 12 
exact 12 
exactement 25 
exception 11 
exciter 17 
exercer 37 
existence 21 
exposer 17 
extréme 14 
extrémité 13 
familier 8 
fiacre 6 
fiérement 7 
filer 6 
financier 
flamme 20 
fleurir 

flocon 

flot 11 
fondre 7 
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fontaine 
forcer 33 
forgeron 5 
Gaule 
gaulois 
gourmand 
gouverner 12 
gravement 14 
groupe 33 
gymnastique 
habitation 
haleine 9 
hardi 10 
hésitation 7 
historique 7 
hépital 31 
horrible 15 
humain 102 
humide 5 
hymne 
immobile 29 
impressions 42 
incliner 16 
inconnu 25 
incroyable 6 
indicatif 
Indien 
industrie 11 
inscription 5 
instituer 5 
instruire 28 
invité 6 
joujou 6 
juger 41 
jumeau 
kilogramme 
labourer 6 
lacher 
laitiére 
lampe 7 
langage 38 
légérement 12 
liste 5 
littérature 
locomotive 
Loire 
Lorraine 


luire 9 

Lyon 
majesté 78 
majestueux 11 
malade (m) 41 
male 13 
maréchal 15 
mariage 60 
marier 51 
marine 
marmite 6 
marquis 22 
mécontent 6 
méditerranée 
mesurer 7 
Mexique 
million 14 
moulin 
mugir 
multiplier 12 
nager 9 
négatif 
niéce 58 
noble 40 
noix 

note 31 
noyer 11 
odeur 22 
ceillet 

oie 17 
omettre 
ongle 5 
opinion 36 
opposer 28 
or (conj) 42 
orage 7 
oranger 
orchestre 5 
orgueil 19 
oriental 
Orléans 
partager 20 
parterre 6 


particuliérement 16 


paté 13 
patient 14 
patiner 


patisserie 
pauvreté 5 
peinture 5 
pelouse 
pensée 109 
percer 13 
peril 10 
permission 8 
petit-fils 6 
physionomie 21 
pigeon 
pittoresque 
plafond 7 
planche 12 
plante 27 
poignet 
pointe 

pois 

poivre 
police 9 
pomme de terre 


-porc 8 


possession 11 
poudre 10 
poulet 11 
pourvoir 102 
précisément 12 
prétexte 14 
preuve 43 
procurer 11 
projet 14 
propos 40 
propriété 31 
prose 
protéger 13 
prouver 46 
prudent 8 
Prusse 
publier 6 
quantité 26 
ramener 26 
raser 10 
récemment 5 
récent 
recherche 20 
récit 17 
recompense 10 


recueillir 14 
reculer 23 
redoubler 8 
refermer 5 
refus 7 
région 15 
régler 17 
relatif 6 
relire 
répandre 22 
reparaitre 11 
reprocher 12 
réserver 21 
résistance 19 
respecter 18 
respirer 11 
responsable 
rire (7) (146) 
risquer 11 
robinet 


abaisser 
aboutir 13 
abricot 
absence 11 
accés 6 
accueil 
achat 5 
acier 
acquitter 
actrice 
admirable 18 
adroite 12 
aéroplane 
affirmatif 
aigu 23 

allée 

allié 24 
amer 17 

an oureux 9 
anecdote 
angle 9 
antérieur 22 
antichambre 7 
antique 9 
appliquer 23 
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rude 18 
sable 10 
satisfait 14 
sécher 
secouer 33 
séjour 7 
semer 5 
sentiment 114 
sergent 46 
sérieux 35 
sifflet 5 
signer 10 
situation 18 
situé 7 
sommet 10 
sortie 15 
souffrance 19 
souhait 10 
sourd 14 
souris 7 


List oF Worps ComMON TO 4 Books 


apprécier 11 
approuver 6 
arabe 
architecte 5 
ardoise 
argument 19 
armer 24 
artifice 
ascenseur 
assassiner 
assurément 10 
attitude 23 
auberge 20 
au-devant 
avance 27 
avantage 20 
avant-hier 
bague 19 
baguette 
balbutier 12 
ballon 
banane 
bascule 
batterie 
bavard 


soutenir 38 
splendide 6 
studieux 
style 
succés 39 
supériorité 
supréme 19 
tapisserie 
tas 14 
tellement 24 
tenue9 
terminaison 
terrain 5 
texte 5 

tigre 6 
timbre 13 
tiret 

tiroir 6 


tourment 7 
tragédie 
tramway 
troupeau 
tulipe 

type 16 
univers 10 
utilité 5 
vainqueur 7 
vaisseau 25 
vaisselle 
valse 8 
variété 
venu 18 
verbe 
Versailles 
vieillard 32 
vitesse 


tour (=tower) (106) volume 8 


bébé 12 
besogne 16 
bien (m) (1104) 
bifteck 
blond 19 
boisson 
bond 6 
bondir 11 
bonhomme 37 
Bordeaux 
botte 13 
boue 5 
bouger 20 
bourreau 
bravoure 13 
brigand 
broche 
cabaret 14 
cadran 
calmer 15 
camp 10 
canal 
carafe 
cardinal 21 
caresser 10 


carton 5 

cave 5 

cervelle 

chaire 23 

champagne 6 

Champs-Elysees 

chanteur 13 

charmer 13 

chasseur 36 

chaumiére 5 

chinois 

circonstance 20 

cirque 7 

civil 9 

clé (13) 

client 7 

clocher 21 

clou 9 

cochon 6 

coiffeur 

coller 6 

comment (interj) 
(191) 

commune 65 

communication 
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concorde 
confondre 16 
confus 19 
conjonction 
connu 21 
conscience 121 
conseiller 12 
conséquence 20 
considérable 10 
considération 11 
conte 19 

copie 

coquille 


correspondance 7 


corse 
coucher (m) (91) 
créature 13 
croix 33 
croyance 
cuirassier 6 
cuire 7 

culotte 
curiosité 10 
datte 
décourager 6 
défaite 7 
défense 24 
définition 11 
demande 23 
demi-heure 
demoiselle 8 
démolir 
département 6 
dépendre 30 
dépense 8 
déplaire 11 
désert 20 
desservir 
détour 8 
devanture 
dévouement 17 
direct 10 
direction 41 
discours 19 
discret 6 
disposition 27 
distribuer 7 
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distribution 
divertir 
dorer 9 
dormeur 
douanier 
douce 8 
drame 

duc 6 
ébranler 18 
écho 9 
écuyer 
édition 
efforcer 12 
égard 12 
égorger 
Egypte 
élancer 16 
électrique 5 
élégant 11 
élever 80 
embarrasser 9 
empresser 16 
énergique 12 
enflammer 
enfoncer 18 
enfuir 1 
enseignement 8 
entreprise 132 
énumérer 
envahir 19 
envoler 

épée 20 
épeler 
épicerie z 
erreur 7 
étable 6 
étaler 

étoffe 8 
étudiant 8 
européen 
exagérer 7 
expérience 69 
expirer 
extrémement 
farce 

faveur 17 
féliciter 10 


festin 6 
fierté 23 
figurer 18 
filet 9 
fillette 

fixe 11 
flotter 15 
foire 11 
fonction 79 
fonder 20 
formation 13 
formidable 24 
formule 10 
fourneau 
fourrure 
fratcheur 
fraise 20 
franchir 11 
frayeur 
gages 6 
gaiement 16 
gaité 22 
galant 6 
galop 9 
garnir 

géant 9 
générosité 10 
gentilhomme 11 
Georges 
gilet 

goutte 11 
gouvernail 
grange 8 
gréle 8 
gréler 

grille 

haine 03 
Havre 
héroine 
hibou 
hommage 12 
hors de 29 
hospitalier 
hétesse 
humble 9 
humeur 24 
illustrer 


immortel 10 
importance 12 
impur 
inattendu 
incapable 20 
incident 5 
indépendant 10 
indes 
ingénieur 
injuste 5 
innocent 13 
inspirer 16 
insulter 
intelligence 112 
interpréte 
interrogatif 
intervalle 14 
invariable 7 
invasion 
invitation 9 
journalistez 
laborieux 7 
las 12 

lier 11 
limonade 
livrer 55 
locution 
loge 
longueur 10 
Louise 
Luxembourg 
lycée 5 
machine 15 
Madeleine 
maintenir 12 
majeur 
marée 
maréchal-ferrant 
marque 10 
Marseille 
méler 26 
menace 7 
menacer 30 
ménager 12 
mendiant 8 
mensonge 5 
menu 


merveilleux 18 
mil (111) 
modifier 8 
moi-méme 
Moliére 
monarchie 
mont 9 
motif 14 
mouiller 13 
moustache 8 
mouvoir 8 
muguet 
munir 
muraille 5 
murmure 12 
naufrage 
nécessité 24 
négliger 5 
noblesse 
Normandie 
Nuire 6 
obéissant 
ombrelle 
omelette 
opération 24 
ordinairement 
origine 15 
orphelin 11 
os 5 
ouverture 12 
palir 13 
pantoufle 
paquebot 
parfum 6 
parier 9 
parvenir 35 
passager 7 
patissier 


péche (fishing) (24) 


peindre 18 
pelle 
phénoméne 48 
piéton 

pipe 20 
piquer 20 
pistolet 
plaisanter 8 
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plan 14 
plateau 6 
poing 13 
pompier 
population 15 
port 26 
porte-monnaie 
portrait 29 
poulailler 
poule 19 
pouls 
pourvoir (7) (102) 
poussiére 22 
prairie 
préposition 
prés de 
présenter 32 
probable 6 
probablement 19 
proclamer 9 
profondément 13 
profondeur 15 
programme 
promeneur 
promis (51) 
promptement 11 
provision 19 
provoquer 20 
Pyrénées 
questionner 10 
quiconque 12 
race 29 
raisonnable 18 
rampe 
rapprocher 24 
rarement 9 
rassurer 17 
rayonner 13 
réalité 34 
récompenser 
recouvrir 6 
réellement 8 
réflexion 27 
régal 

régime 

Reims 

rejeter 5 


Columbia College, 
Columbia University 
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remarque 7 
remporter 12 
renouveler 6 
réputation 9 
respect 19 
révéler 31 
revenu 6 
richesse 
Rivoli 
Robert 
rocher 26 
roux 

sabot 

sabre 23 
sacrer 

sain 14 
sanglant 17 
sanglot 17 
secret (m) 32 
section 13 
semblant 
sentinelle 
série 32 
servi (101) 
serviteur 5 
signal 8 
silencieux 24 
situer 7 
solennel 13 
sonnette 8 
sottise 9 
souffle 20 
soupgon 5 
sourcil 9 
sourd-muet 
sourire () (81) 
soutien 
souverain 22 
sport 
stupéfait 11 
stupeur 9 
stylographe 
subir 23 
subitement 21 
subordonner 7 
successeur 
supprimer 5 


surface 
surnommer 
surpris (41) 
suspendre 12 
syllabe 
systéme 37 
tablier 5 
talent 21 
tambour 20 
tarder 14 
temple 
tendresse 12 
tennis 
territoire 
théme 

tiers 5 

toile 27 
tombe 26 
Touraine 
tout (pro) 21 
traduction 
tragique 15 
trahir 17 
traité 15 
tranche 7 
tricolore 
triomphant 7 
trompette 
Tuileries 
uniforme 16 
unique 18 
usage 40 
user 20 
vaillant 19 
velours 
venger 12 
vengeur 
veston 
victorieux 9 
vider7 
vieillesse 
vive 20 
vocabulaire 
voeu 19 
volée 9 
Voltaire 


BeN D. Woop, Director 
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VOCABULARY DIFFICULTY AND 
TEXTBOOK SELECTION 


"Tals study! attempts to supply information useful in selecting 

French reading texts. In a recent issue? of the MODERN LAN- 
GUAGE JOURNAL, Dr. A. Green expresses the need of standardized 
checking lists in order to avoid haphazard and unscientific methods 
of selection. The observation of Dr. Green summarizes the ex- 
perience of many persons charged with this task. The number of 
texts is vast and tempting, but knowing of the disasters due to 
poorly suited texts, we cling to those which have been recom- 
mended by our elders, with too little attention to differences in 
classes, or even the logical sequence of these few “‘basic’’ texts. 

In the elementary schools, where the student is given systematic 
instruction in the reading of English, there is a definite, progressive 
order of reading texts, based on the ability of the student in the 
various stages of his progress. What similar conditions exist in 
French reading classes? Perhaps a general agreement that this 
book is “hard” and that that book is “easy,’’ supplemented by 
the fact that publishers have divided their catalogs roughly into 
suggestive groups such as “Elementary Texts,” ‘Intermediate 
Texts,” and “Advanced Texts.’ Even these divisions are some- 
what vague, and in order to effect prompt sales, the traveling 
representatives of publishers are more prone to resort to the 
common haberdashery jargon, “this is one of our latest,’ or 
“here is one of our best sellers,’ to seduce the unwary client. 
Under such circumstances it is not strange that errors occur in 
selecting texts. As a means of improving this situation, the possi- 
bility of a vocabulary checking list suggested itself through a 
previous study*® of French reading texts, and the common com- 
plaint of the students, “‘we have to look up every other word.” 
If the difficulty of reading is directly proportional to the difficulty 
of vocabulary, then we could grade reading texts by determining 


1 Prepared under the direction of Dr. G. M. Ruch, formerly Associate Professor 
of Psychology and Education, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

2 Vol. X, February, 1926: The Measurement of Modern Language Books 
pp. 259-269. 

3 Johnson, C. L.: “Ten Common High School Reading Texts Classified on the 
Basis of Vocabulary.” A thesis submitted at the State University of Iowa. 
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the relative degree of difficulty of their vocabularies. It is the 
purpose of our study to throw some light on this matter. 

It was necessary first to determine what could justly be termed 
“difficult” vocabulary. The assumption was made that the stu- 
dents will know best those words which occur most frequently. 
Hence, in a truer sense, we are using the relatively ‘“common”’ 
words as the basis of our checking list. In his publication, A 
French Word Book, Dr. V. A. C. Henmon lists the 3900 words 
occurring most frequently in 400,000 running words of printed 
material. A brief inspection of the sources examined in compiling 
this list reveals that the sampling was much wider than that of 
the average student. In order to confine the words to those used 
more exclusively in literary writings, we have examined and com- 
bined the vocabulary indices of twenty high school reading 
texts selected with regard to the following factors: (1) author, 
(2) time written, (3) setting, (4) type, i.e. drama, novel, poetry, 
etc., (5) popularity‘ in schools at present. Each text is considered 
a ‘‘source”’ of words, and the first four factors named may influence 
the words used in these sources. The combined vocabulary list 
indicates in how many sources each word occurred. When a list 
had been thus compiled, two frequency lists were at hand: one 
based on a running word count, and the other on a count of the 
number of sources to which a word is common. In order to combine 
the two, the following mathematical calculation was applied: 


—)\ ({ 
Vs 400,000 | 190 


S =Nearest square’ to the number of sources (texts) in which a 
word occurred. 

F =Frequency as given in the Henmon Word List. 

> =Summation 


Fifty words were grouped together in order to simplify the process of cal- 
culation, and for reasons obvious to persons familiar with statistical methods. 


‘ Popularity was based upon two studies by Dr. John Van Horne, published in 
the MopERN LANGUAGE JoURNAL. They are, Reading in First and Second Year 
College French, January, 1924 pp. 215-220; and French Readings in Secondary 
Schools, March, 1924, pp. 363-368. 

® The nearest square is a hypothetical estimate of the relative size of the score 
in a larger sampling. It is the method of Dr. Ernest Horn, Professor of Education, 
State University of Iowa, in studies of word lists. 
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To summarize, this calculation includes: the product of source 
frequency times percent of literature which each group of fifty 
words represents. This list included about 3600 words. Because 
of the difficulty of applying such a large list, and because there is 
more reason to question the validity of words of less frequent 
occurrence, it was desirable to shorten the list to a valid, workable 
length. In the preface of Word Book, Dr. Henmon says, 
“The list is fairly constant down to frequencies of twenty-five 
or oftener.’’ We need offer no other defense for our list as far as 
that limit. But our study introduces another factor to be con- 
sidered: that of “source frequency.” It was found that certain 
words with frequency scores smaller than twenty-five in the 
Henmon word list were common to the majority of the texts 
examined. For this reason the elimination of words was based on 
the product of the foregoing calculation. All words with scores 
less than 0.6 were omitted. This means that a word must belong 
to a fifty word group which makes up 0.6 percent of all literature 
and occurs in at least one source, or that it belongs to a fifty word 
group which makes up 0.15 percent of all literature and occurs in 
thirteen or more sources. The remainder, after these omissions, 
included 1695 words. This list was taken as the basis for determin- 
ing the vocabulary difficulty of the textbooks examined. 

Thirty-seven textbooks have been examined. They were 
selected with no ruling principle, except that we have included 
several texts familiar to us through class use, and several which 
are familiar to all persons interested in reading this summary. Thus 
we are able to compare the results of this study with our experience. 
To apply the list of common words to each text, a sampling of 
each was analyzed, and each running word scored as “Frequent,” 
or ‘‘Less Frequent,”’ according as the word did or did not appear 
in our list. The method of sampling was by every tenth page, 
turning back one page where the tenth page was shortened by 
chapter endings, illustrations, etc. By experimentation, we found 
that the percentage of words scored as ‘‘Less Frequent” was fairly 
constant for the separate page samplings in a given textbook, and 
that it was necessary to establish a minimum number of page 
samplings, due to the large number of texts of smaller sizes. The 
minimum number of page samplings was fixed at fifteen, after 
we had examined seven fifteen-page samplings, and observed that 
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the maximum deviation from the arithmetic mean was within 
four o’s. Two ten-page samplings were then compared, after 
being reduced to percentages, and there was a difference of five 
percent. When fifteen-page samplings were compared there was a 
difference of only one percent. The minimum number was there- 
fore fixed at fifteen pages. In order to test each fifteen-page samp- 
ling, the scores were calculate’ for each five-page sampling of each 
text. In only three texts, noted in the table below, was the 
deviation greater than one per cent or ten words per thousand. 
The score opposite each text title in the table below is the number 
of uncommon words per thousand for that text. If vocabulary 
is a factor in the difficulty of a text, there should be a general pro- 
gression toward the more difficult, reading from top to bottom. 
Reading down the column of scores, we see readily that text- 
books vary considerably with regard to the amount of common 
vocabulary used. After examining the titles, we may say that 
there is some correlation between vocabulary difficulty and the 
general impression of teachers of French. To achieve the most 
efficient and critical examination of the truth of this latter state- 
ment, select two titles familia. to you through use in classes®, and 
note how our scores compare with your experience. May we 
caution you not to overestimate the importance of a very small 
difference in two scores. For example: the score of Zadig is 88, 
and the score of Le Livre de Mon Ami is 90. Is this difference 
great enough to recommend the latter as the harder? Since our 
scores are variable within a limit of ten, as explained above, we 
should say “no.’’ We do hold, however, that each of these two 
texts is more difficult with regard to vocabulary than Sans 
Famille, Histoire d’un Conscrit, or L’Abbé Constantin, and simpler 
with regard to vocabulary than Les Misérables, Le Barbier de 
Séville, or Pécheur d’Islande. The fact that there is not a perfect 
correlation between our scores and your experience destroys neither 
the validity of the scores nor the usefulness of a vocabulary check- 
ing list, since we have measured only one step in a complex process. 
If reading French were dependent on a knowledge of the meanings 
of words alone, we should recommend that each person wishing 
to master the French language memorize the words in a good 


® Obviously these two should be selected from the same genre, i. e. novel should 
be compared with novel, drama with drama, etc. 
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dictionary, and we should regard translation as an insult to the 
student in thereby considering him such a moron that he needs 
practice in substituting an English word for a French word. But 
in analyzing the process of reading, it is incontestable that even 
in the mother tongue, a knowledge of the meanings of words 
adds to the ease, understanding, and interest of the person 
reading. It therefore follows that unknown words, or ‘“‘new”’ 
words, are a source of difficulty to the elementary student, and 
careful examination of a textbook relative to the words used would 
obviate this difficulty. One insurmountable barrier lies in our 
path: we have no proof that the most common words are the 
best known. Whatever correlation exists between vocabulary 
difficulty as determined by this study and difficulty as based on 
the experience of competent teachers, that correlation affirms and 
corroborates both the soundness of the assumption underlying 
this study that the best known words are those which occur 
most frequently, and the students’ complaint that vocabulary is 
one of the chief difficulties in learning to read French. 

In our second year classes we have tested roughly the accuracy 
of our scores, and we do not hesitate to endorse the reliability 
of this measure in so far as our experience in classes and the 
experiment have extended. The experiment was briefly as follows: 
Eighteen of our students volunteered to read two books each, 
and report which one was the harder. The texts were assigned 
according to the ability of the student, and with a maximum 
difference of fifteen in the scores of the two texts. When ready to 
report, the students were asked these three questions: ‘‘Which 
one did you read first?”’ ‘‘Which one did you like the better?” 
“Which one was the harder for you?” Sixteen of the eighteen 
reports to the last question agreed with our results. The two 
reports which did not agree were from students who had read one 
novel and one drama each, and the drama was indicated as the 
harder in both cases. No distortion of opinion was introduced 
by having read first the more difficult, or vice versa. Neither did 
the factor of interest seem to influence the opinions, as eleven 
students reported the more difficult text as the more interesting. 
We believe, therefore, that the difficulty of a text is inversely 
proportional to the “commonness”’ of its vocabulary and can be 
analyzed and measured apart from biased, subjective standards. 
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Since we began this summary with a reference to Dr. Green’s 
suggestion that there is need of standardized checking lists to 
avoid haphazard methods of selection, let us review briefly the 
possibilities of a standardized vocabulary as a checking list. 

First, it is objective. This needs no further discussion, since 
it is obvious, when the list has been compiled scientifically. The 
list should be published for use among teachers, or portions of it 
incorporated in the exercises for special study in each reading 
text. 

Second, it is easily and quickly applied. The average amount 
of time required for each fifteen-page sampling was seven hours. 
Individual teachers would not be concerned with grading the 
texts since it can be done once for all by one person and preferably 
by the publisher or some person selected by the Modern Foreign 
Language Study Association. Although we have preferred to 
employ a person well trained in French to help in examining the 
textbooks, the process is so regular that a less carefully selected 
person would have no difficulty. . 

Third, this scale measures relative difficulty. Such a scale 
permits a regular progressive sequence such as is practiced in the 
English elementary reading classes, and it is gratifying to see that 
such a progression can be realized in foreign language reading 
classes. Differences in classes may be recognized, and the rate of 
progression increased or retarded according to the abilities of the 
students. The teacher may retain her favorite texts and refer to 
such a scale for a suggestion as to the stage in the advancement 
of the student to which each text is best suited. As a guide in 
recommending new texts not yet evaluated through “trial and 
error’ methods, such a scale will be useful, and we do not believe 
that it is entirely excusable that a few texts should be so widely 
and persistently read, while many others of unquestionable merit 
enjoy popularity with the editor and his immediate friends alone. 
With this scale a teacher may select a text suited to. the ability 
of the student, and with little possibility of failure due to the 
student’s inability to read it. If the fear of failure prompts teachers 
to patronize only a few familiar texts, they can be encouraged 
to adopt others by assurance that they will be successful. 

Fourth, it is applicable to all types of French reading texts. 
Because prose is rather verbose, and drama more direct, it would 
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probably be preferable to make a separate list for drama, but the 
type of reading text makes little difference as regards the factor 
which this checking list measures. 

Fifth, this scale is valid in that it measures what it attempts 
to measure. When the value of a carefully selected limited vo- 
cabulary is more generally recognized, the reliability of this 
measure will increase, and the validity will be more firmly es- 
tablished. These five qualities would seem to make this scale very 
successful as a standardized checking list to aid in selecting suitable 
French reading texts. 


VOCABULARY DIFFICULTY OF 37 TEXTS 
TABLE OF RESULTS 


Le Bourgeois 51! 
Le Voyage de M. Perricheon........................... 52 
65 
Mademoiselle de la Seigligre..................0.0.0.... 68 
Un Mariage d’Amour............... 72 
84 
90 


! Number of “uncommon” (see above) words per running thousand. 
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Le Barbier de 113 
Modern French Stories....... 145 


L. JOHNSON 
West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, West Virginia 


2 Textbooks having scores which vary more than ten words per thousand. 


A STUDY IN FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROGNOSIS 
THE PROBLEM 


HE mortality among students of certain subjects in high 

school and college has made school administrators cautious 
about encouraging all types of students to enroll in those courses. 
Considerations of economy make necessary the conscious selection 
of students for the different types of learning. This selection 
should be based upon the three following factors: 

1. Previous school marks or teachers’ estimates of general 
ability. 

2. Personal observation reports on the psycho-physiological 
behavior of the student. 

3. Experimental prognosis of special ability. 

School marks are opinions on achievement. Therein lies their 
strength as well as their weakness. Achievements grow on the 
roots of native abilities; home conditions, general health, and all 
the other educative factors either check or further the complete 
and steady development. The personnel cards offer the necessary 
explanations of the school marks, which after all are of use for 
large numbers of students. The disadvantages of school marks 
are that they are subjective and relative judgments. School marks 
have their definite value only within a given class. 

The completeness with which one can outline a personnel 
observation card is unlimited. The data of an extensive case 
record system do give a picture of the personality of the individual. 
However, the keeping of such an extensive record requires much 
time and effort. Then too for an educational prognosis all points 
of the record are not equally important. 

Experimental prognosis seeks to take hold of the unchanging 
presuppositions of achievements—the native capacities—by 
creating for all examinees as near as possible uniform external and 
internal conditions. It enables us to bring out in the desired 
clearness any particular side of the talents in question. 

The present report deals with the procedure and preliminary 
results of an experimental study in foreign language prognosis, 
on which the literature, so far, gives too little information. As 
in every study in educational prognosis, the problem consists 
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first in analysing the activities which are required in the learning 
process and second in devising tests which reveal and measure 
them. It deliberately leaves out of discussion the question whether 
reading, translation, knowledge of grammar, phonetics, or all of 
these activities combined constitute the most important phases 
in the learning process. There is an abundance of literature on 
the subject of method. It was assumed at the outset that there are 
specific abilities which make for success or failure in each one of the 
activities mentioned, and hence the attempt was made to devise 
prognosis tests for all of these abilities which would therefore be 
of value in any school, no matter what its teaching methods might 
be. 

Although the nature of the study is experimental, this report 
is published because it was thought that the method used and 
more especially the principle of a general prognosis test which 
may be used for any foreign language taught in the school, as 
contrasted with prognosis tests devised for specific languages, 
constitutes an advance in the field of foreign language prognosis 
and may stimulate further work in this direction. 


THE EXPERIMENT 

1. The Subjects. The subjects for the experiment consisted 
of two groups: Group 1. One hundred and forty students in the 
University of Mississippi enrolled in first year foreign language 
courses, who had not previously studied a foreign language. 
Group 2. Thirty students in the High School at Oxford, Miss., 
enrolled in first year French or Latin. 

The tests were given at the opening of the semester, September 
16, 20, and 21, 1926. 

2. The Testing Plan. I. Tests of Memory. (a) For small 
complexes (vocabulary): 1. Grammar Translation method. 2. 
Direct method. 

(b) For large complexes (paradigms). These tests were used 
on the assumption that at least in the beginning of the study of a 
foreign language the acquisition of vocabulary and paradigms is 
similar to the mental work involved in these memory tests. 

II. Tests of linguistic-logical capacities. (The main char- 
acteristic of these capacities is the understanding of the finer 
interrelations of language contents and then of course also the 
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right application of the language forms which these relations 
express.) (a) Perception and reproduction of sounds. 

(b) Fund of imagination. It is assumed here that the mental 
powers which operate in the reserve and readiness of imagination 
in the mother tongue would also function in learning and using 
the vocabulary of a foreign language. 

(c) Association. 1. Connected association (narrative comple- 
tion). 2. Free association (two-word test). The assumption here 
is that one of the factors in translation, i.e. supplying of meaning 
in a foreign language text the meaning of which is partly known, 
is similar to the type of activity which is involved in completing 
gaps of a connected text in one’s native language; or to free asso- 
ciation (two-word test), i.e. the formation of a sentence from two 
given key-words. 3. Logical association (disarranged story). 

This test, devised at first for experimental investigations on 
“language conflict,’’! requires the ability to find logical relation- 
ships between disarranged sentences of a text. A similar activity 
on a smaller scale is required when one reestablishes, by inversion, 
the correct English order of the translated fragments of a foreign 
text. The test thus throws light on a special form of association 
which is of unquestionable importance in language-logical abilities. 
If administered as an individual test it gives the observing experi- 
menter in addition an opportunity to discern the ability of the 
subject for systematic and steady work. 

3. The Battery Tests With their Administration and Scoring. 
TEST I. Memory for vocabulary. A. Grammar Translation 
Method. (Time 10 Min.) This test was constructed on the as- 
sumption that the steps through which students go when they 
learn foreign language vocabulary are similar to the rote memory 
of nonsense syllables. This would correspond to the theory of 
vocabulary learning which the adherents of the grammar transla- 
tion method must be assumed to have adopted. The material 
was Russian words in English pronunciation. Each time the 
English meaning was added. One could in the same way take a 
group of nonsense words of two or three syllables with English 
sounds, instead of the Russian words. One could coordinate 
arbitrary English words with the sound groups. The test can be 


1 Friedl, B. C., A Study of Conflict Involved in the Use of Different Languages, 
Unpublished Master’s Thesis, University of Chicago, 1926 
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made more difficult by increasing the pairs, by taking words very 
similar to each other, and by preferring distant and abstract 
English word meanings. The reversion of the word pairs would 
also signify a change of the test. 

The test was as follows. On the blackboard were ten pairs of 
words hidden from view. The first recall immediately followed 
the second presentation. A second recall followed as a supple- 
mentary test immediately before the conclusion of the experiment. 

Directions. Experimenter: “I have written word-pairs on the 
board which we want to memorize. The first word of each pair 
comes from a foreign language. ‘The second word each time 
designates the English meaning of the foreign word. Now fix 
well in your memory these pairs of words. Let us memorize them 
together. (Turn the board.) I shall read each pair once aloud; 
when I say ‘“‘Read!’’ then you read.—The first pair is: lager— 
camp (4 sec.)—‘‘Read!’’—“‘lager—camp”’ (4 sec.) (4 sec. interval.) 
—‘Second pair: stina—wall (4 
(4 sec.) (4 sec. interval.) and so on with the following pairs. 


varata—gate palatka—tent 
garnizon—garrison addyely—compartments 
bashnya—tower denshchik—orderly 
kanava—ditch pikhotnyje—foot-soldiers 


“We shall read all the word groups once more. First I shall 
read aloud; then you read in unison.” (Second presentation same 
as the first one.) (Board away! Distribute cards!) ‘‘Now, I shall 
write only the foreign word. Write that down at once, and if you 
know the English word, write it opposite the foreign word.— 
(Write and say:) denshchik—(30 sec. time for writing down) 
kanava, varata, pikhotnyje, palatka, garnizon, lager, addyely, 
bashnya, stina. Pencil off! Pass cards!’ 

In the recalls the order must be different from that in the 
presentations. Otherwise it might happen that a subject has 
retained the picture of the known right half of the group and merely 
reads off the series of English words without remembering the 
ioreign words at all. The presentation of words without significa- 
tive context does not do justice to natural conditions in foreign 
language instruction. It requires a memory performance which 
does not correspond to a teaching method based on the principle 
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that language psychology proceeds from entireties (sentences), 
not from elements. Moreover, the subjects have not as yet 
experienced the sense of memorizing vocabulary. These con- 
siderations suggested the preparation of a type of vocabulary test 
which corresponds more nearly to the Direct Method of teaching 
a foreign language. 

B. Direct Method. (Time 10 Min.) The same word list as in 
Test A was used, but it was now put into a connected descriptive 
text (see below) and was also left on the blackboard in its original 
form. The text was once read aloud, whereupon the blackboard 
with the word list was presented to view; then the text was reread 
a second time, the experimenter each time pointing to the respec- 
tive line in the word list. The directions were made as in A. 

Test A was given in the University of Mississippi, Test B 
in the Oxford High School, and a comparison of the results is of 
interest. The vocabulary in Test B was retained with considerably 
less effort than the same in Test A. This allows an inference as to 
how far the context, which is intended by the Direct Method to 
facilitate memory, actually accomplishes this. In Test A at least 
so much of the foreign word must be retained that the fragments 
are clearly differentiated from each other. Now the difficult 
thing is to associate with this nonsensical sound-group a significant 
English conception. This can be accomplished by a mnemo- 
technical device in such a manner as to give a definite meaning 
to the foreign word. The retention of this significant pair is then 
of course much easier. Such artifices are not in the sense of the 
test nor are they possible with each pair. The words should be 
chosen so that no striking constructions are possible; however, 
this cannot be made entirely impossible. It is of greater value 
when the subject makes an effort to retain as much as possible 
of the written or sound image or of the innervation of the speech 
motor apparatus and to associate this with the meaning content. 
The content then evokes the English word just in time. 

It has often happened that an English word was named in the 
wrong place. This gives the idea that a small percentage are 
chance hits. This can occur but rarely in a memory test of the 
type of B. The total performance in Test B amounted to 73% 
of the ideal performance, in Test A it was only 32%. Of the 
easiest series (garnizon—garrison) the results were: in Test A 
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72°, in Test B 94; of the hardest one (pikhotnyje—foot soldiers) : 
in Test A 12%, in Test B 48%. 

Some pairs were retained better than others, the similarly 
sounding pair garnizon—garrison having the best showing. Such 
a single experiment is of course not sufficient to bring out clearly 
the operative influences which co-determine the difficulty. 

Text Used in Test I B. (Memory for vocabulary—Direct Method.) 

The plan of the camp Jager is as follows: The outer wall sina, is made of stone, 
about eight feet high. Each gate varata is guarded by a garrison garnizon in a tower 
bashnya. About thirty yards within this outer wall is a ditch kanava. This is made 
of wooden piles, driven into the ground like huge stakes and lashed together with 
leathern thongs. The general's tent palatka is made of oiled hides stretched tightly 
and contains three compartments addyely, one for each orderly denshchik, and the 
third for himself. Arranged about this tent in a semi-circular fashion are the tents 
of the foot-soldiers pikhotnyje. 

TEST II. Memory for large Complexes. (Time 12 Min.) This 
will test to what extent a person is able to remember and to render 
immediately long sentences presented once. The sentences have 
been made so long that a literal retention means an extraordinary 
performance. The number of syllables in each sentence should be 
more than 40. Our first sentence contains 46 syllables, the second 
66, and the third 53. The test can be made more difficult by 
complicated sentence structure and by material which is beyond 
the comprehension of the average first year student. School 
knowledge must of course be avoided if possible. 

The first sentence was written before the beginning of the test 
but was hidden from view temporarily. While the subjects wrote 
the solutions the second and third sentences were prepared on the 
board. 

Directions. Experimenter: “I shall give you now on the black- 
board long sentences. When I say ‘Read!’ you are to begin to 
read the sentence slowly, aloud, and in unison. I shall then erase 
the sentence and say ‘Write!’ Then write the sentence on your 
paper. If you do not remember it wholly it doesn’t matter if 
you do not write the entire sentence or if you write it a little bit 
differently—(Turn the Board! 15 sec. interval)—Read!’’— 
Subjects: “At his sudden appearance there was an evident stir 
of excitement in the crowd, several spectators rose hastily to their 
feet, others screamed aloud, and the two that were nearest to 
him fainted.” (Erase!)— E. “Write! (4 Min. time)—Lay your 
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pencil down!—Look at the second sentence! (15 sec. interval)— 
Read in Unison!’’—S: “On one of those sober and rather melan- 
choly days, in the latter part of autumn, when the shadows of 
morning and evening almost mingle together, and throw a gloom 
over the decline of the year, I passed several hours in rambling 
about Westminster Abbey.” E.: ‘Write! (5 Min. time)— 
Lay your pencil down!—Look at the third sentence! (15 sec. 
interval)—Read in unison!’’—S.: ‘On the summit of one of the 
heights of the Odenwald, a wild and romantic tract of upper 
Germany, that lies not far from the confluence of the Main and 
the Rhine, there stood the Castle of the Baron von Landshort.’’— 
(Erase!)—E. ‘Write! (4 Min. time)—Lay your pencil down! 
Stop!” 

TEST III. Perception and reproduction of sounds. (Time 
7 Min.) The purpose of this test is to examine that spot of our 
sensory and inner life which plays the most important réle in the 
perception of foreign sounds, and in their pronunciation and 
orthography. The subject is to show how accurate his sense of 
phonetic perception is and how correctly he can reproduce in 
writing words spoken aloud. The experimenter uses nonsense 
words of three syllables which are built up according to a definite 
rule, e.g. words with three vowels and four consonants, the last 
syllable open. In the whole group of words all sounds should be 
represented at least once. In order to make the test more difficult, 
the number of consonants may be increased, the words may be 
lengthened, or each word may be pronounced only once. Our 
test was constructed on the above mentioned principles and 
contains in all 15 words representing sounds from French, German, 
Spanish, Italian, and Russian. 

Directions. Experimenter: “I shall pronounce a number of 
words from a foreign language. You must listen quite carefully 
to the words and write down each sound exactly as you hear it in 
order that any one reading the word will pronounce it exactly as 
I have. Write the number opposite the word! I shall pronounce 
each word twice. Begin each word with a small letter! 


1. vunsave 5. udrufat 9. mudrony 13. mulendo 

2. goldana 6. litizj¢ 10. lySirba 14. rublida 

3. bentana 7. arverma 11. vermid®@ 15. pitomets ” 
4. altsa:rti 8. ilumino 12. teologi 
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The writer was somewhat surprised at the results of this 
test. Considering the many mistakes of our students in taking 
dictation, it was expected that the test material would prove 
to be difficult. The relatively small number of mistakes made the 
rating of the test very hard. Each word rendered correctly was 
rated at 7X2 points, 2 points for each correct sound. No signs of 
length or shortness for individual sounds were considered, since 
the students did not know the rules applying in all cases. 
English spelling in this respect is not univocal and logical. From 
the 14 points given for each word was subtracted the number of 
sounds incorrectly designated, each incorrect sound counting 
2} times as much as a correct one. This became necessary because 
of the small number of errors, since otherwise there would have 
been no material difference in performance. Thereby the point 
range was extended to 150. In the fault factor 1 the range of the 
point values—the range between the highest and the lowest point 
value—would be 30, at 2=60, at 3=90; at 4=120, at 5=150, 
at 6=180; the point results fluctuate between 40 and 190. The 
ideal performance would have been 15X14=210. Since the 
faults were charged with their five-fold value, the best per- 
formance must have contained 4 faults (210—5x4=190), the 
worst 34 faults (210—34.5=40). Since the test was too easy for 
the average subject, the distribution of the point values within 
the range is such that beside many good results there were only 
a few poor ones. The total performance of the subjects is 16420 
correctly rendered sounds. The possible ideal performance would 
have been 17850 correct sounds. The actual performance is thus 
92 percent of the ideal. After the number of faults with the five- 
fold value had been subtracted for each subject—in reality the 
incorrect sound has been rated only 2} times more than the 
correct one, for which 2 points were always counted—altogether 
23000 points were distributed. The average performance is thus 
135, ie., 71% of the highest performance 190. 

TEST IV. Fund and Readiness of Imagination. (Time 20 
Min.) In this test the subject is to show whether he possesses a 
rich or poor fund of imagination and whether this fund is dis- 
posable readily or with difficulty. 

Directions. Experimenter: ‘I shall name a word, and you will 
give all the words which have anything in common with my 
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word.—My word is ‘house.—Now recite those words which 
come into your mind at the mention of this word!’’—Subjects: 
“Roof, door, brick, bricklayer, garden, window, build, contractor, 
residence, stairs, bell, swing, janitor, etc.”—E: “Give no word- 
families, but as many different conceptions as possible concerning 
the house. Imagine that you would have to tell all kinds of things 
about the house, therefore you will need descriptive words.— 
Now I shall name a few other words. After each you will write 
immediately all of the words which have any relation to my 
words.—The first word is ‘cotton.’—Write! (3 Min. time.)— 
The second word is ‘price.’ (2 Min. time.) The next one is 
‘store.’ (3 Min. time.)— ‘automobile’ (3 min. time.)—‘bread’ 
(3 min. time.) —‘time’ (2 min. time.).” 

It was first of all determined how many different words were 
named under each part-problem. The longest series, with 110 
different concepts, was attached to the stimulus-word “‘cotton.”’ 
This is not to be wondered at, when one remembers that both 
institutions in question are situated in a cotton-producing district. 
Most of the people in this region are vitally interested in the 
cotton business, and therefore the subjects have been accustomed 
to an almost daily discussion of the various concepts of cotton 
throughout their lives. The concept “cotton” is thus a center in the 
range of ideas of the subjects and the vocabulary contains many 
words from this field. Fhe shortest are the word lists for the two 
abstract stimulus-words “‘time’’ and “price,” which are repre- 
sented respectively by 30 and 35 different concepts. The copious- 
ness of the English language makes it impossible for all of the six 
fields to be equal. The performances produced are thus relative 
in many respects. This must also be taken into consideration in 
the rating. 

There is in this case no ideal performance. As a basis for the 
graduation of the 6 subdivisions we used the total of the indi- 
vidual performances. Thus, 170 subjects were able to relate to the 
example ‘‘store’’ 688 concepts, to “‘cotton’’ 621, to ‘‘automobile”’ 
615, to “bread” 563, to “time” 335, to “‘price’’ 225 concepts. 

Therefore the number of correct concepts found for each 
individual word was multiplied by the difficulty factors 1 to 3. 
The best performance was 45 different words under. one heading. 
Zero performances occurred often in individual cases. The writer 
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was giving this test for the first time and was surprised at the 
limited range of vocabulary of the examinees. By taking the 
average of the above stated total performance of the 170 subjects 
we get as a result 1.3 concepts as the lowest and 4 concepts as the 
highest for a stimulus-word. Such a result is certainly not en- 
couraging. The best college performance was 62 words in 15 
minutes. In the H S the maximum was only 38 words. The 
superiority of the college students is thus not so great. The 
distribution of the point numbers within the point range was not 
especially satisfactory, there being few high and many low values. 
An increase of the difficulty factors by 1, viz. factors 1-4, would 
not have altered these conditions, since from the resulting increase 
of the point numbers it is mainly the highest performances which 
would be touched. ‘The average performance is 28, i.e., 30 percent 
of the highest performance 92. 

This test should be excluded from the final summary score, 
since it differs greatly in its point number distribution from the 
other tests. However, since the distribution agrees to the extent 
that subjects who performed well in the other tests performed 
equally well in this one, the results could in no way disfigure the 
general picture, but would help to emphasize the good per- 
formance. 

TEST V. Narrative Completion. (Connected Association). 
(Time 20 Min.) Completion tests have been developed along 
many different lines. The size and kind of gaps have varied. 
Letters, syllables, words, parts of sentences, and even whole 
sentences were omitted. In order to get gaps of equal difficulty, 
one had to complete in one text all conjunctions, in the other all 
verbs. For the completion text in our experiment a story The 
Cunning Bear was used. (See below.) In content and language 
it is more appropriate for H S pupils than for college freshmen. 
The activity which is expected of the subject in this completion 
test—association—is for example also necessary when the trans- 
lation of a text from a foreign language into English is involved. 
The range of ideas is known; the familiar and first occurring words 
form the pillars over which the connecting arches are to be laid. 

Directions. Experimenter: ‘The text before you contains a 
story entitled The Cunning Bear. Now and then there is a blank 
which is indicated by a long dash. In each blank there is only one 
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word lacking. Fill in each blank with one word so that the story 
may be read through with understanding. I shall show you on the 
board just what I mean. (On the board—this sentence: Brothers 
and sisters should always try to help each other and should not 


quarrel.) 

“If you cannot determine what the word is, leave the space 
open for the time and continue reading. You may find that from 
the following words you can imagine what the missing word might 
be. Read through the completed story at least once before you 
leave it—When I say ‘Begin’ turn over the paper and work 
right down the page.— Begin !— 

“(After 13 minutes:) You must soon turn your work in.— Read 
the entire story at least once!—(After 2 further min.:) Stop.” 


Text used in Test V (Narrative Completion [Connected Association}). 

Early in the nineteenth! -——— the wild? held undisputed? 
the Alleghany* —. One day a bear’ ——— to his* with a badly? — 
° — resulting from a? ————. He was scarcely able to!” , and after he 
had swollen so that he was 


— in 


had" al 13 —____ the injured" 
compelled to™® quiet. 

All around him the other!* were very!’ —-—— making'* ——-— to go toa 
bear!9 at Grizzly Den, in the next®® — beyond them. The — bear, 
not wishing to stay alone,“ ———— to work a** ——— so that he might have* 
He* two of his*% ———— to him and told them that it would be 
better for them not to?? -——— as they would be likely to get into” . “And 
more than that, there will be a heavy?? due before the party is over. I 
also#® to have a* of% things after the other® are gone, 
and if you remain I will share it with you.” 

His* 3 well, and he had®* 
of the other®® 


during the extended*’ 


Solution: 
1. century. 2. animals. 3. sway. 4. mountains. 5. came. 6. quarters. 
7. wounded. 8. leg. 9. fall. 10. walk. 11. rested. 12. short. 13. time. 14. parts. 
15. remain. 16. bears. 17. active. 18. preparations. 19. party. 20. valley. 
21. injured. 22. tried. 23. scheme. 24. company. 25. called. 26. companions. 
27. go. 28. trouble. 29. storm. 30. expect. 31. feast. 32. good. 33. bears. 
34, scheme. 35. worked. 36. company. 37. absence. 38. bears. 


An attempt to make sure that all subjects had read the whole 
text through at least once was made. Hence in the test instructions 
directions were given not to linger over difficult gaps and also to 
glance over the entire text before the expiration of the time limit. 

Each completion was valued as right if it did not confuse the 
meaning of the story. For the rating a survey was made of all 
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the subjects and all” the” gaps, in which it was indicated whether 
a gap had been completed rightly, wrongly, or‘not at all. It can 
be seen from this list that no subject completed all the gaps 
correctly. The best performance contained 35 (out of 38) rightly 
completed gaps. The worst performance was 7 points. In the 
survey one can also see how often each gap was solved correctly. 
Gap 31 was not completed correctly by any subject, the easiest 
gap (No. 1) was completed by 158 out of 170. From a frequency 
of the right solutions difficulty factors were determined for the 
individual gaps. These factors appeared as follows: factor 1, 
2 times, factor 2, 8 times, factor 3, 11 times, factor 4, 10 times, 
factor 5, 6 times, total 37, since one gap was not completed at all. 
Altogether, 3122 gaps were completed correctly by all the subjects. 
The ideal performance would have been 38X170=6460 gaps. 
The actual performance is thus 48 percent of the ideal one, which 
is a fairly workable percentage. The score for each subject was 
determined after the rough values were transformed into grad- 
uated ones. The distribution of the scores within the range was 
likewise favorable. 

TEST VI. Two Word Test (Free Association). (Time 18 Min.) 
It was required of the subject that he form a sentence by using 
each time the two given key-words. 

Directions. Experimenter: ‘I shall write two words. You have 
to form one sentence using both words.—ship—harbor. (Write!)— 
Now form sentences!’’—Subjects: ‘“‘The ship sailed out of the 
harbor,’’ etc.—E: ‘‘Now I shall write another similar pair of 
words: 1. beggar—penny.—Read!—Write it with the number on 
your card! (20 sec.)—Think of a sentence! (15 sec.)—Write it! 
(45 sec.-1 min.)—Read the second pair of words!—2. ill—physi- 
cian.—Write it with the number on the card! (20 sec.)—Now 
think of a sentence! (15 sec. time)—Write it down! (45 sec.- 
1 min.)—”’ 

3. loaf—hungry. 

4. bugle—barrack. 

5. invitation—spend. 


. ghost—graveyard. 
. abroad—describe. 
school—September. 


Coon 


6. name—character. 10. poor—envious. 

Scoring. Each significant association of both concepts was 
valued as a plus performance. The order may be changed: when 
we are ill, we call a physician. The physician was called because 
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I was ill (“‘2. ill—physician’’). Similarly, the kind of word may be 
changed: the physician’s business is to attend to the ill. The 
formation of two sentences independent of each other is wrong; 
if, however, from the wording it is to be seen that for the subjects 
there did exist a thought relationship, this solution in two sen- 
tences is likewise considered correct. (My mother is ill. I have to 
call the physician.) 

TEST VII. Disarranged Story (Logical Association). (See 
below.) (Time 10 min.) The subjects have to find the relationships 
which connect the 11 disarranged sentences in the story. The 
eleven enumerated sentences were on separate lines and distinctly 
spaced. They were then cut into 11 strips and fastened together 
with a paper clip in the same order as on the sheet. Each subject 
was given a set of sentences and a 4X6 card on which the letters 
A to L were written vertically at the left margin. For the pre- 
liminary exercise, the sentences composing the illustrative story, 
the Woman and the Hen, were written on the blackboard. Then 
a replica of the card with the vertical lettering A to D for the 
solution of the illustrative problem was also placed on the board. 

Directions. Experimenter: ‘“‘I have written a little story on the 
blackboard. This consists of four sentences, each sentence having 
a number. I have also drawn a card. On this card are the four 
letters, A, B, C, D. (Illustrates.) 1. The hen became so fat that 
she left off laying at all—2. The woman thought to herself, 
“If I give her twice as much barley, she will lay twice every day.”’— 
3. A widow kept a hen that laid an egg every morning.—4. So 
she tried this plan.— 

“Observe closely. Do you notice anything unusual? Now, let 
us arrange the sentences in the proper order. Tell me the number 
of the sentence with which you wish to begin.’”’—Subject: “No. 3. 
A widow..... ”—Ex. “Which sentence comes next? and next? 
What is the last sentence? Let us record it on the card. After A 
we write the number and the first two words of the sentence with 
which we wish to begin. Thus, 3. ‘““A widow.”’ After B we write 
the number and beginning of the next sentence of the story as it 
should be. What shall I write after B?’’—Sub. ‘‘2. The woman.” 
—Ex. “Who can help further?”—Sub. “C. 4. So she.”—E . 
‘“‘What sentence shall I write after D?”—Sub. “1. The hen.”— 
Ex. “You will have to do the same with two longer stories. You 
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have before you a set of strips and the card. On each strip there is 
a sentence. ‘The sentences make a story, the title of which is 
The Lion and the Mouse (Writes). Now rearrange the sentences. 
First select the sentence with which the story begins. Put that 
sentence on your desk. Under it place the next sentence of the 
story, etc., until you have the whole story in the right order. Do 
not get confused by the numbers on the paper strips.—When I say 
‘Write the beginnings,” write the numbers and the first two words 
of each sentence in the right order on your card after the letters 
A, B, C, to L. Now, turn the paper strips and arrange them in 
order. (Subjects follow directions.)—Write on your card in order 
the numbers and the beginning words. When ready, lay your 
pencil down.” 

The scoring considerations for this test will not be presented 
here. They are discussed at length in the above mentioned study 
on language conflict (see footnote p. 300) and will be repeated 
only as required for subsequent statistical criticism. 


Text used in Test VII (Disarranged Story). 
THE LION AND THE MOUSE 


1. They tied him to a tree with a rope while they went in search of a wagon. 


2. “Forgive me this time,” said the mouse, “and I shall never forget it.” 


3. Little friends may prove to be great friends. 


4. Just then the little mouse came by. 


5. Once when a lion was asleep a little mouse ran up and down over him. 


6. “Who knows but what I may be able to help you some day?” 


7. “WasI not right?” said he to the lion. 


8. This amused the lion who lifted his paw and let the mouse go. 


9. This awakened the lion who caught the mouse and prepared to eat him. 


10. He gnawed away the ropes which bound the King of Beasts. 


11. Some time after this the lion was caught in a trap by some hunters. 


RESULTS 


The scores made in the above 7 prognosis tests were trans- 
formed to a common basal scale. These have to wait until the 
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criteria of success—the class marks for the first and second 
semesters—will be available. Also it is desirable to make correla- 
tions with the scores of two standardized tests (Otis Self Ad- 
ministering Test of Mental Ability, Higher Examination: Form 
A; and Whipple’s High School and College Reading Test, Form A) 
which were given to all the first year students in the University 
of Mississippi and which are there on file. A complete and detailed 
account of the tabulation and transmutation of scores, calculation 
of correlations, and statistical analysis must be withheld until 
the end of the school year. The following discussion is confined 
therefore to the data available at the present time, which already 
seem to give some satisfactory evidence that the tests do effectively 
prophesy special ability to learn foreign languages. 

These data are the marks obtained at the end of six weeks of 
study by 123 students in the first year French and German classes 
under the instruction of the writer. The tests contained minimum 
essentials of the ground covered and were constructed with the 
view of eliminating those failing to secure a passing grade. 

From the data in Table I we find that of the subjects in the 
highest quarter of the battery scores, 60.6 per cent received B 
as compared with only 15.4 per cent of those in the lowest. Thirty- 
two per cent of those in the lowest quarter failed as against 2.8 
per cent of those in the highest quarter. Of the 62 students who 
were in the upper half of the test scores, only 3 failed in the work 
of the first 6 weeks, while of the 30 in the lowest quarter 16 failed. 


TABLE I 
Percentage of the subjects in each quarter of the prognosis test scores who 
recvived the indicated grades at the end of six weeks in French and German. 
GRADES Prognosis Test Scores 
At the end of six weeks Lowest Second Third | Highest 
in foreign languages. quarter quarter quarter quarter 
* E (0-60) 6.4 wa 0.8 - 
* D (60-69) 25.6 14.9 4.6 2.8 
C (70-79) Passing 47.8 43.6 35.4 15.2 
B (80-90) Medium 15.4 30.6 48.9 60.6 
A (90-100) Excellent 4.8 5.8 10.3 21.4 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


* E =Failure on which work must be repeated in class. 
D =Failure on which reexamination may be granted. 


| | 
| | 
| 
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TABLE II 
Shows the percentage of the failing, passing, medium, and excellent students as 
they fall into each of the quartiles of the battery scores. 


PROGNOSIS GRADES (after 6 weeks) 


| 
| 
TEST SCORES.{| E D | C B | 

Lowest quarter 50.2 | 48.9 | 37.6 | 9.6 | 2.8 
Second quarter | 40.9 33.7 | 25.3 | 16.5 | 5.6 
Third quarter | 55 11.6 | 19.1 | 22.4 | 25.0 
Highest quarter | 3.4 | 5.8 18.0 | 51.5 | 66.6 

/ 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 


ProGnosis TESTS Not INCLUDED IN THE BATTERY 


The original testing plan also included four other tests which 
were not used in the present experiment because of certain local 
considerations. However, since these tests were devised with 
the view of measuring still other functions which undoubtedly 
enter the process of learning foreign language, it is desirable that 
they be used in a complete prognosis study and therefore they are 
included in the present report. 


TEST VIII. Grammar. A. Cancellation. This test, consisting 
of nonsense letter material, requires the subject to discharge 
simultaneously three independent problems by the cancellation of 
letters. Thus it would test an ability similar to grammatical 
ability—the ability to apply general rules to special cases. Gram- 
matical ability is an important factor making for the success or 
failure of the foreign language student. However, the ability to 
learn and to apply grammar is assumed by the writer to be a 
native capacity, therefore it must be tested as such. A prognosis 
test of grammatical ability must by no means make the error of 
testing acquired knowledge of grammar concepts, as has been 
done for example by the Wilkins Prognosis Test. 


B. Sentence Formation. The problem consists in forming a 
significant and grammatically correct sentence from a series of 
words lexicographically arranged into categories. This must be 
done by the insertion, exclusively, of articles and prepositions 
through inversion and inflexion. This test makes great demands 
both on general intelligence and—especially by virtue of the con- 
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straining conditions of completion—on skill in grammatical 
application. 

TEST IX. Disarranged Sentences and Series. This test is 
similar to the above-mentioned test on a Disarranged Story 
(VII). Here also the point is to rest’ - u« .ignificant order. In the 
first case there were parts of a story, here there are disarranged 
words of a sentence or disarranged conceptual series which are to 
be placed in the right order by the subject. For the disarranged 
sentences the test of the same name in the Otis Group Intelligence 
Scale, Advanced Examination: Form A, was taken over. This 
.was to be applied, in two forms, in order that visual as well as the 
acoustic types might be considered; problems 1-12 were to be 
offered for the eye and ear, 13-25 for the ear alone. 

TEST X. Coordination and Superordination. Two coordinate 
concepts and the appertaining general (superordinate) concept 
are to be found for a series. Stress is laid upon the selection of as 
near a general concept as possible. The problem is divided into 
two parts: (1) to find two coordinate concepts for the stimulus- 
word; (2) to find the general concept for all three. For example, 
the stimulus-word “red” will give the two coordinate concepts 
“green” and “blue” and the general concept “‘colors.’”’ The 
underlying assumption for the prognostic value of this test is that 
the same mental powers involved in it would be used in learning 
the forms of foreign words. 

BERTHOLD C. FRIEDL 


I’niversity of Mississippi 
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L’ENSEIGNEMENT D’UNE FABLE DE LA FONTAINE* 
LE LOUP ET L’AGNEAU 


La METHODE EN GENT ?AL 

Les maitres chez nous se contentent trop souvent de faire lire 
ou réciter aux éléves les fables de La Fontaine; il faudrait d’ailleurs 
les leur expliquer en détails, et profiter de l'occasion pour causer 
avec eux, pour les instruire sans les fatiguer, pour les faire 4 ce 
propos un petit cours de mythologie élémentaire, d’histoire et de 
géographie, d’histoire naturelle, de morale, de langue francaise, 
de mots et méme de grammaire. Rien ne sera plus facile, si l’on 
veut appliquer les préceptes que je vais donner briévement pour 
l’enseignement d’une fable bien connue, Le Loup et l’Agneau. II 
faudra d’abord en lire le titre, et s’assurer, avant d’aller plus loin, 
si les éléves savent bien qu’est-ce qu’un loup et qu’est-ce qu’un 
agneau. Les notions d’histoire naturelle trouveront leur place 
ici, et que l’on dira pourquoi les hommes sont comparés quel- 
quefois 4 des loups et & des agneaux. On lira ensuite la fable 
toute entiére, et le maitre fera bien, dans la plupart des cas, de 
commencer par lire lui-méme en faisant reprendre cette lecture 
par les éléves qui lisent avec le plus d’intelligence. C’est alors que 
viendra l’explication proprement dite, et voici comment on pourra 
continuer l’enseignement. 


L’EXPLICATION DE LA MORALE 
La morale, placée ordinairement 4 la fin des fables, est ici au 
commencement: 


“La raison du plus fort est toujours la meilleure”’ 


il faut donc l’étudier et l’expliquer tout d’abord, en montrant quel 
est son véritable sens. I] s’agit ici non pas d’un précepte de morale, 
mais simplement d’une vérité d’experience que La Fontaine veut 
confirmer: ‘On a beau avoir raison, si l’on n’est pas le plus fort 
on n’a jamais raison; l’histoire de l’agneau et celle d’Alsace- 
Lorraine le prouvent.’’ Les mots “raison du plus fort’’ signifient 
raisons données par le plus fort, et comme La Fontaine parle 
ironiquement, le vrai sens de la phrase est celui-ci: les raisons 

* Note. This presentation, interesting in itself, gains further value from the 
fact that it represents an example of the way in which La Fontaine’s fables 
were regularly treated at the University of Besancon, where the author has 
recently studied. Editor. 
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données par le plus fort sont souvent les plus mauvaises, mais 
elles triomphent toujours; du temps de La Fontaine on écrivait 
en latin sur les piéces de canon: derniére raison des rois. 


LA CONSTRUCTION DE LA FABLE 
Le récit qui vient ensuite est court (27 vers en tout) 


Le Loup ET l’AGNEAU 
La raison du plus fort est toujours la meilleure; 
Nous I’allons montrer tout a l'heure. 


Un Agneau se désaltérait 
Dans le courant d’une onde pure. 
Un Loup survient, a jeun, qui cherchait aventure. 
Et que la faim en ces lieux attirait. 
“Qui te rend si hardi de troubler mon breuvage? 
Dit cet animal plein de rage; 
Tu seras chatié de ta témérité. 
—Sire, répond l’Agneau, que votre Majesté 
Ne se mette pas en colére; 
Mais plutét qu’elle considére 
Que je me vas désaltérant 
Dans le courant 
Plus de vingts pas au-dessous d’elle; 
Et que, par conséquent, en aucune facon, 
Je ne puis troubler sa boisson. 
—Tu la troubles! reprit cette béte cruelle, 
Et je sais que de moi tu médis l’an passé. 
—Comment l’aurais-je fait si je n’étais pas né? 
Reprit l’Agneau; je tette encore ma mére. 
—Si ce n’est toi, c’est donc ton frére. 
—Je n’en ai point.—C’est donc quelqu’un des tiens; 
Car vous ne m’épargnez guére. 
Vous, vos bergers, et vos chiens. 
On me I’a dit; il faut que je me venge.” 
La-dessus, au fond des foréts 
Le Loup l’emporte, et puis le mange, 
Sans autre forme de procés. 


LA RESSEMBLANCE A UNE PIECE DE THEATRE 

Mais il sera bon de la diviser en ses différentes parties pour 
montrer comment il est composé. C’est une narration qui ressemble 
beaucoup, toutes proportions gardées, 4 une piéce de théatre; 
comme la derniére, elle a son commencement, son milieu, sa fin, 
ou pour mieux dire, son exposition, son noeud et son dénauement. 
L’exposition consiste en quatre vers qui suivent la morale. 
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Le noeud consiste des vingt vers qui suivent l’exposition. Enfin, 
le dénouement est bien dépeint dans les trois derniers vers. Re- 
marquons soigneusement cette disproportion. La Fontaine l’a 
voulue ainsi; quatre vers suffisaient pour mettre les deux per- 
sonnages en présence et pour nous intéresser au petit agneau; 
nous tremblons déja pour lui, car le loup cherche aventure et il 
a bien faim; vingt vers ne sont pas‘de trop pour montrer I’injustice 
croissante du loup envers le plus inoffensif de tous les animaux; 
trois vers suffisent pour annoncer que le crime horrible est commis. 
A ce point de vue on pourrait comparer cette fable avec bien des 
autres de La Fontaine. 


La FONTAINE COMME PEINTRE DE CARACTERES 


La Fontaine est un grand peintre de caractéres. Il a voulu 
tracer des caractéres et il faut y faire attention. Remarquez qu’il 
introduit d’abord l’agneau, parce qu’il veut nous intéresser 4 lui; 
le loup ne vient qu’ensuite. L’agneau ne s’enfuit pas, 4 quoi bon? 
I] ne cherche pas 8 fléchir le loup, ce serait peine perdue; il s’efforce 
de lui faire entendre raison; il lui prouve que l’eau ne remonte pas 
vers sa source et que l’on n’est pas coupable de crimes commis 
évidemment par d’autres ou méme par des gens qui n’existent pas; 
mais il a beau se faire humble et petit, tout cela ne sert de rien, 
sa mort était résolue. Quant au loup, c’est un affreux scélérat, 
et un scélérat raffiné: il pourrait saisir l’agneau avec les serres 
et l’étrangler tout d’abord, il prend son temps, il emploie de la 
psychologie diabolique, il prétend manger le mouton en sfreté 
de conscience, pour le maltraiter comme il le mérite. On devra 
insister et appuyer sur ces traits de caractéres: “tu troubles ma 
boisson, tu as dit du mal de moi; ton frére a dit du mal de moi, 
j'ai entendu dire que toi, tes bergers et tes chiens vous ne m’éparg- 
nez guére.’’ Tout cela est effrayant, tout cela est malheureusement 
conforme 4 la réalité, car il y a, bien entendu, des loups 4 deux 
pieds qui volent, qui ruinent, qui maltraitent ainsi des étres sans 
défense. 


SON STYLE PARFAIT ET POETIQUE 

Arrivons maintenant au détail; il sera facile de prouver que si 
cette fable de La Fontaine est un chef d’oeuvre de composition, 
elle n’est pas moins admirable au point de vue du style. On peut 
l’examiner avec rigueur, on n’y trouve pas un mot impropre, trop 
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fort ou trop faible; toutes les expressions rendent exactement la 
pensée du poéte; on gaterait tout si l’on mettait un mot 4 la place 
d’un autre, c’est la perfection. ‘‘se désaltérait’”’ signifie que 
V’agneau avait bien soif, il trouvait une boisson délicieuse et 
buvait 4 loisir, ne prévoyant pas le danger. 

‘“‘dans le courant d’une onde pure’’: “‘onde’’ est un mot poétique; 
“eau pure” ferait ici contresens; “courant” est parfaitement 
juste, une eau qui court ainsi sur des cailloux est limpide, fraiche, 
vraiment délicieuse. 

“un loup survient.’”’ Le verbe “‘survenir’’ est admirable de pré- 
cision pour marquer l’arrivée soudaine et imprévue de ce fripon. 
‘4 jeun’’: il n’a rien mangé la veille au soir, il a l’estomac vide et 
sans doute la journée est assez avancée. 

“qui cherchait aventure’’: ce loup ne passe pas son temps a se 
promener, il lui faut des occupations dignes de lui, des aventures, 
c’est un véritable aventurier. 


“et que la faim en ces lieux attirait’’: on peut étre surpris de voir 
un loup attiré par la faim et non par la soif sur le bord d’un ruisseau, 
mais les carnassiers savent trés bien qu’ils peuvent faire bonne 
chasse prés des cours d’eau ou les animaux viennent boire. 


L’£tuDE DE LANGUE, DE Mots ET DE GRAMMAIRE 


On pourrait continuer cet examen détaillé; les maitres ne 
manqueront pas de le faire, au moins de temps en temps, et ils 
pourront ajouter des explications de langue, de mots et de gram- 
maire qui doivent intéresser toujours les éléves: ils diront, par 
example, que le mot ‘‘agneau”’ vient du vieux francais ‘‘agnel’’ 
et que le mot ‘‘agnel’’ vient du latin ‘‘agnellus’”’ (petit agneau). 
“‘Agneler”’ se dit de la brebis qui met au monde un agneau. “Tout 
a l’heure”’ voulait dire “tout de suite’? du temps de La Fontaine. 
Moliére avait employé “tout 4 l’heure”’ avec le sens de ‘‘tout de 
suite”: “Hors d’ici tout 4 l’heure, et qu’on ne réplique point”’ 
(L’Avare). Racine s’en était servi aussi: “Je vous ai commandé 
de partir tout a l’heure” (Mithridate). ‘“désaltérait’’ est formé du 
verbe ‘‘altérer’”’ et de la particule ‘‘de” qui sert 4 exprimer le 
contraire de l’action exprimée par le verbe, example: chausser, 
déchausser; faire, défaire etc. On devrait donc dire ‘‘déaltérer’’; 


c’est pour faciliter la prononciation qu’on a introduit la lettre S, 
de méme dans les mots: désapprendre, désavouer, déshabiller etc. 
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“courant” est un ancien participe du verbe ‘‘courir,’’ ce participe 
est devenu substantif, c’est ainsi que l’on dit: les assistants, les 
contrevenants, les suivants etc. 


“onde” est un mot poétique, et l’on serait ridicule si l’on disait: 
verser de l’onde dans son vin; ce mot poétique sert 4 désigner en 
science la propagation des fluides: ondes sonores, ondes lumi- 
neuses. 

“pure” est un adjectif qui signifie exempt de tout mélange; le 
vin pur est du vin sans eau; l’onde pure est sans mélange de boue 
ou de gravier’ au sens figuré, la vérité pure est dégagée de tout 
mensonge. 

Arrétons ici cette thése; on peut en faire d’analogues sur toutes 
les fables, et si les maitres pouvaient se trouver embarrassés pour 
l'emploi de leurs heures de classe, ils verront qu’il est facile de 
faire passer un bon moment 4 leurs éléves en compagnie de leur 
ami, La Fontaine. 

RAYMOND P. MARONPOT 
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A COURSE ON FRENCH CUSTOMS AS AN AID 
TO THE STUDY OF FRENCH 


A$ A student of French and Spanish I felt a need as well as a 

desire to know more about the foreign peoples—their history, 
customs, and art—than can be picked up from the disconnected 
general information an average college student obtains from his 
courses. I tried to fill this need as well as I could by taking history 
courses dealing with different periods in French history. When I 
had the opportunity soon after graduation to spend a year in 
France, my first reaction was utter bewilderment. As I had had 
thorough training in French literature, I was able to understand 
and keep above the line of more or less dazed comprehension when 
books or any matters relating to literature were under discussion. 
To this fact I owe the French friends I made; but how much richer 
would have been my year in Paris as a student of French had I 
understood something of this highly developed country’s cultural, 
historical, and economic background? 

An opportunity to acquire such a background is given in the 
college in which I now am, and it has been my good fortune this 
year to teach a course called Choses Frangaises, a cultural and 
informational course offered to students of French and open to all 
qualified students. This course is designed to furnish—I quote 
the college catalogue—‘‘an inspirational background for the study 
of French similar to that obtained by travel and to give to the 
prospective teacher of that language a fund of information useful 
in her chosen profession.’”’ Thus I have been able to offer to my 
own students something of the information and inspiration I 
craved during my own training. The manner in which the class 
responded showed what a need the student in Romance language 
feels for just this sort of cultural aid to his knowledge of the 
language. Very little material is needed for such a course except 
the information and enthusiasm a teacher has who knows the 
country he is to interpret, be it France, Germany, Italy, or Spain. 

The foundation of the course is a thorough study of the history 
of the country fora period of six weeks or two months. Necessarily, 
in such a length of time only the main events, the main personages, 
the main tendencies can be stressed. I used no text for the class, 
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but kept before them a wide-ranging reading list of reliable texts 
written in English or translated into English, with a goodly sprin- 
kling of biographies and entertaining accounts of interesting char- 
acters and events, the accuracy of which I tried to establish and 
stress from the class-room lecture notes. Among the texts found 
most useful by the students were: E. Saillens’ Facts About France, 
Albert Malet’s Nouvelle Histoire de France, Cecil Headlam’s 
France, Henry Taylor’s The Medieval Mind, Saint-Simon’s 
Memoirs, Louis Madelin’s The French Revolution, and A. L. 
Guerard’s French Civilization in the Nineteenth Century. Even 
while insistence on a drill of facts and movements is fundamental 
to a grasp of the history of a country, the subject has also a second 
approach, which is: L’histoire n’est pas une science, c’est un art. 
On n’y réussit que par imagination... My own lecture notes I 
based largely on French texts, used in France either for class-room 
consumption or for the popularizing of history. On the beginnings 
of French History to the time of Louis XIV, a new, entertaining, 
and easily grasped interpretation is that of Jacques Bainville’s 
Histoire de France which was a best-seller in Paris in the early part 
of 1924. For the French Revolution Louis Madelin’s French 
Revolution supplied us with a fascinating, compelling account which 
awakened the liveliest interest and discussions. Contemporary 
France by Gabriel Hanotaux furnished me a background for the 
nineteenth century and contemporary periods. 

After traversing the history of France, the highway divides 
into two roads of equal importance. Is the history of French art 
the next logical step, or the physical and economic geography of 
France with a post-card and poster tour through parts of France? 
After trying the latter, I am in favor of the former, for the reason 
that views of France cannot be studied without constant reference 
to monuments and the remnants of artistic endeavor and achieve- 
ment which France, down the succeeding ages, has so menaaed 
scattered throughout the country. 

As the course was organized so as to dispense with final and 
mid-year examinations, a term paper, which was the basis of a 
thirty minute talk in class by the student, was required each 
semester, as well as shorter papers and quizzes. The history of 
art furnishes first-rate subjects for term papers for the first 
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semester, as do French customs and traits for the second. Uni- 
versity Prints bought by the students were a great aid in the 
technique of art appreciation. Criticism, in its fullest meaning, 
was written, at the end of the period of art study, on the back of 
each picture. These criticisms were based either on the reading of 
the student, with the sources given fully, or on the student’s own 
interpretation and signed “‘original.”’ 

Architecture presents itself logically as the point of departure 
for art history, including, as it does, a discussion of the splendid 
remains of the Romanesque in the Midi, the Gothic of Northern 
France, the Renaissance of the Loire valley, and the palaces of 
royalty and homes of the nobles which encircle Paris. Next comes 
the study of sculpture, the complement of architecture in France, 
which crystallized into two excellent papers: A Comparison of 
Gothic and Renaissance Sculpture and Modern French Sculpture. 
A paper on Watteau was of special merit in the study of French 
painting, while an interesting paper on Paris—Its Monuments and 
Art Treasures closed the series. A recognition test based on prints 
and on illustrations in Reinach’s A pollo and in Hourticq’s France 
of the Ars Una series closed our study of the history of the arts. 

We were now better prepared for an appraising tour of France. 
First came physical and commercial geography. We learned to 
draw the map of France from Kullmer and Cabeen’s France 
according to the Roofed-Square-Paris method and to sketch in- 
stantly any problem put, such as the seven climates of France, 
mountain ranges, river ways, railroads, centers of the textile trade 
or wine-production, as well as the main cities of modern France 
and the location of twenty-four of the more important ancient 
provinces. On a large class-room map we did mental acrobatics 
by pointing out at the greatest possible speed any names which 
the rest of the class could suggest. This elementary procedure 
and the thorough knowledge of the map it entailed added spice to 
the usually sedate procedure of the college class-room. With the 
help of an electric lantern and postcard and poster material 
recruited from the whole Department of Romance Languages we 
were able to make a really comprehensive pictorial tour of France. 
Two books which were of inestimable value at this point were E. 
Granger’s Les Merveilles de France and Larousse’s La France, 
Géographie Illustrée. 
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Science and learning in France, which included a study of the 
educational system, opportunities for the American student in 
France, contributions of French science to the world, a cursory 
history of French philosophy, and the work of outstanding French 
philosophers, I treated entirely by the lecture-and-note-taking 
method. 

French customs and traits led to the outlining of certain chap- 
ters of books on the interpretation of France and of available maga- 
zine articles, as well as to the second term paper and a thirty 
minute talk in class on a chosen subject. The French Peasant, The 
French Bourgeois, The French Woman, Family Life in France, 
Characteristic French Traits, and French Manners were among the 
topics for these papers. References of particular value were W. C. 
Brownell’s French Traits, Elizabeth Shipley Sergeant’s French 
Perspectives, Edith Wharton’s French Ways and their Meaning, 
and the excellent new comprehensive study of France, France and 
the French by the British student of peace conferences and diplo- 
matic problems, Sisley Huddleston. Several informal talks on 
odds and ends, such as French holidays, museums, names of 
theaters, methods of transportation in Paris, how to call, what we 
would order at a French restaurant, how we would shop, what we 
would see at a French wedding and at a French funeral, where we 
would go to tea, how we would get a railroad ticket, a day at a 
plage de famille in Normandy, a day at Deauville—anything, in 
short, that would make France and the French people more real 
to the class—closed our study of the customs and traits of the 
French. 

On the last days of the course, with our real work done, and 
quizzes and last-minute papers in other courses to harass the 
student, we sojourned to the Music Building, and after a brief 
study of the history of music and of the outstanding names in 
French music, we listened to Victrola and Duo-Art records of 
French music. 

Given the guiding idea of Choses Frangaises and carte-blanche 
as to procedure, each teacher would treat the course differently, 
according to his own knowledge, experiences, and general mental 
reactions. My constant regret with the class this year, one which 
shaped a great deal of my method, was the fact that I could not 
give more reading material in French. This is a serious handicap. 
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With a more advanced class, one able to read French of any 
degree of difficulty, French literature would be my first resort. 
Then horizons instantly enlarge and tempting vistas open up 
which would make such a college course really rich in interest 
and cultural value to the student of Modern Languages. A keen 
desire is awakened in the members of the class to go and see for 
themselves; those who are fortunate enough to go have an in- 
valuable fund of orienting information, while those who are 
stay-at-homes have enlarged their capacity to truly appreciate 
their future reading—whether for pleasure or information—on 
France and the French. And is not this aim of directing future 
intellectual effort and laying the foundations of a cultural tradi- 
tion, after all, the underlying purpose of a college course? 
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Among the Periodicals 


The Bulletin of the Pennsylvania State Modern Language A ssoci- 
ation for December contains the following articles: D. B. Shumway, 
Glimpses of the Berlin Stage; 1. L. Foster, Victor Hugo Intime; 
Marguerite Goodsell, On the Value of the Written Assignment; 
Emma G. Kunze, Opportunities for Summer Study. 


The Educational Review for December has an article entitled 
Supervising Home Study by Daniel Foley. Though his examples 
are chosen from economics and commerce, many of his remarks 
would be worth the attention of the language teacher. 


Education has a sane and dispassionate discussion of Mental 
and Educational Tests by J. F. Santee in the November number, 
with special reference to the relation between results of standard- 
ized tests and of teachers’ markings. 


The Journal of Educational Research has A Suggestion as to 
Correcting Guessing in Examinations by Arnold M. Christensen, in 
the December number. He shows that the multiple-response exam- 
ination was superior to the true-false test whichever way it was 
scored; that the “rights minus wrongs” method of scoring the true- 
false test did not give as reliable results as the method of counting 
only the rights; and that a combination test is both more reliable 
and more valid. In this case, the same material was given twice, 
first in a true-false test, then in a multiple-response test, the 
student then being credited only with those answers which were 
right in both tests. 


In the same journal for November, A Study of Pupil Failures 
and Subject Failures in Chicago by Don C. Rogers leads to the con- 
clusion that we should examine more critically our teaching 
methods, our administrative machinery, our methods and stand- 
ards of supervision, and our curriculum. 


In the Virginia Teacher for November, B. Frances Sellers dis- 
cusses the status of French in the High Schools of Virginia. 


School and Society prints (Oct. 2) an article by Otto Heller on 
The Decline of Foreign Language Teaching. The writer urges 
teachers of modern foreign languages to stand together and fight 
a “holy war” in behalf of their subject and its place in the curric- 
ulum. In the same number there is a discussion of Germany and 
the I. 0. by Adolph E. Meyer, containing interesting observations 
of recent German experiences with intelligence tests, and partic- 
ularly the somewhat novel method of testing employed at 
Hamburg. 
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In the same journal there are two articles of interest in the 
issue of November 13. Adolph E. Meyer writes on Higher Learn- 
ing ard the New Régime in Spain. Burton P. Power analyzes 
Progressive Trends in Secondary Education. He makes the follow- 
ing points: (1) Apply the principles of educational psychology to 
the revision of the curriculum. (2) Stress the laboratory principle 
of instruction. (3) Eliminate the evils of class recitation by new 
technique. (4) Capitalize the child’s desire to know and to under- 
stand. (5) Enlist the active codperation of parents. 


Modern Languages, a British periodical of a type similar to 
this JouRNAL, has two valuable articles in the October number: 
J. G. Robertson discusses The German Lyric in connection with 
two recently published anthologies; and W. McArthur writes on 
Old Spanish Song-Music. 


The Petit Journal for December 15 has an interesting brief 
account of Une Jolie Coutume Landaise, taken from the Paris Petit 
Journal. El Eco for the same date discusses Como se celebra la 
navidad en los paises Hispanos. 


Notes and News 


NOTE: Readers will confer a favor on the Editor by calling his attention to matters 
suitable for inclusion in this department. 

Changes in the personnel of Language Departments, developments in educa- 
tion affecting the modern languages, meetings of language teachers—these are of 
particular interest to our readers; but there are many other happenings of which 
language teachers would doubtless like to be informed. Please send all such 
communications to the Managing Editor. 


Advice on questioning is offered by the associate superintend- 
ents of New York city in a booklet addressed to teachers. Their 
remarks are rather appropriately grouped under three questions. 

1. Why do we ask questions? a) To arouse attention, to excite 
interest, and to establish correlations with other knowledge. b) To 
extend knowledge by leading up to the discovery of new facts. c) To 
organize and fix knowledge by reviewing. 

2. How many questions shall we ask? It is estimated that 80 
percent of school time is taken up with questions and answers. 
The number depends on the type of instruction. Drill calls for 
more questions than the development lesson. 

3. What is a good question? a) Direct and to the point. b) 
Concise, simple, and clear. c) Couched in language not too diffi- 
cult. d) Logical in content and procedure. e) Difficult enough to 
stimulate effort, but not so difficult as to discourage. f) One which 
appeals to the class as a whole. 
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Doubtless this outline is not felt to be exhaustive. The most 
striking omission concerns the question which is intended to test 
the pupil’s achievement and progress. 


Exchange professorships between the Latin American countries 
and the United States seem to be on the increase, though appar- 
ently not frequently touching the field of language and literature. 
Recently, however, a course of lectures on Mexican literature was 
given at the University of Missouri by Senor Julio Jimenez Rueda, 
of the National University of Mexico. 


The validity of passports has been extended from 2 to 4 years 
in the case of teachers, according to a bill which passed the last 
Congress. This is important for language teachers who expect to 
enjoy systematic travel or study in foreign countries. 


An interesting language experiment is reported in West’s 
Learning to Read a Foreign Language, published by Longmans, 
we read in the Journal of Educational Research. ‘Teachers of 
pupils in India who speak Bengali are trying to preserve the native 
tongue, in which there is very little literature, and still give their 
pupils some means of acquiring information by other than the 
spoken word. In other words, they are to be given a reading knowl- 
edge of English without learning to speak it. 


Commercial students in the Commercial Institute of Anto- 
fagasta, Chile, desire to correspond in English or Spanish with 
pupils pursuing similar courses in the United States. There are 
about 40 boys in the commercial course, ages 12-18. For infor- 
mation, write to Professor Regino Mesa, Prat 1028, Castilla 300, 
Antofagasta, Chile. 


Scripps College for Women is a new foundation in California, 
which will be located near Pomona College under the federated 
Claremont colleges plan. Dean Ernest J. Jaqua is the director of 
wy new institution, which is to open with 50 freshmen in the fall 
of 1927. 


The American Association of University Women offers ten 
fellowships for 1927-28, and three for 1928-29. For information, 
write to Professor Agnes L. Rogers, Bryn Mawr College. 


An essay prize of $1,000, to be known as the Mrs. Simon 
Baruch University prize, will be awarded biennially by the 
Daughters of the Confederacy in an effort to encourage research 
in the history of the south, particularly in the confederate period. 
Essays must be not less than 10,000 words in length, and may be 
presented only by undergraduate and graduate students of univer- 
sities and colleges in the United States. MSS are to be in the 
yg Mrs. Arthur H. Jennings, Lynchburg, Va., before Sept. 
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A Spanish-American House, to serve as a centre of Spanish 
culture in the United States, has been planned for Columbia 
University, to take its place with the Maison Francaise and the 
Casa Italiana. 


A competition in translation open to college and high school 
students of French will shortly be announced by the National 
Council for the Prevention of War. The plan is to offer a number of 
prizes totalling about $400 for the best translation into English of 
the speech made at Geneva by M. Briand, foreign minister of 
France, on the occasion of the reception of Germany into the 
League of Nations. For detailed information write to Mr. Arthur 
C. Watkins, 532—17th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Personalia 


Henry Alfred Holmes, director of modern languages at the 
State College of Texas, has been appointed professor of Romance 
Languages at Pomona College, Claremont, Cal. Dr. Holmes was 
formerly director of the American College of Buenos Aires in 
Argentina. 


Howard B. Poole, assistant professor of Romance Languages 
at the University of Colorado, was to have taken up a similar 
position at Lafayette College this fall, but died on July 26. His 
widow has given to the latter college over 200 volumes of French 
and Spanish literature, in accordance with the wish of her late 
husband. 


Ernest H. Sehrt, who has been at Gettysburg College since 
1920, has been appointed professor of German at George Washing- 
ton University to fill the vacancy left by the recent death of 
Herman Schoenfeld. 


Samuel F. Harms, head of the Spanish department at Bates 
College, has been appointed director of the Summer School for 
1927. 


A portrait of Henry Alfred Todd, for thirty years professor of 
Romance Languages in Columbia University, has been presented 
to the French institute. Professor John L. Gerig, the executive 
officer of the department of Romance Languages, made the pre- 
sentation speech. 


Two of our colleagues presented important reports at the 
annual meeting of the American Association of University pro- 
fessors, December 31 and January 1, at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Professor E. H. Wilkins of Chicago discussed Jnter- 
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collegiate Football; Profesor. H. H. Bender of Princeton reported 
on The Selection and Retention of Undergraduates. 


Charles Hall Grandgent, who has completed thirty years as 
professor of Romance Languages at Harvard University, was re- 
cently tendered a dinner at the Harvard Club of Boston, attended 
by forty-five of his colleagues and friends. All the speakers, among 
whom was Professor G. L. Kittredge as toastmaster, and President 
Lowell of Harvard, stressed Professor Grandgent’s ripe scholar- 
ship and versatile ability, on the one hand, and a personality, on 
the other hand, that has won him deep and wide-spread affection. 
The JouRNAL wishes to join in congratulating both Professor 
Grandgent and Harvard University. 


Professor E. C. Hills of the University of California is to be on 
leave of absence for the second semester of the current academic 
year. He expects to spend most of the time in research work in 
Portugal. 


Foreign Notes 


The University of Salamanca, according to a governmental 
decree of last June, is to have restored to it a large sum of money 
originally deposited in 1871 to the credit of the university in the 
Banco de Espafia. Principal and interest amount to nearly one 
million pesetas. 


A new Canadian House in La Cité Universitaire de Paris was 
inaugurated on October 30 by the Prince of Wales and President 
Doumergue, as the first of similar foreign dormitories which the 
nation is building or planning for the international university 
founded after the war. The Argentine government is constructing 
a house next to the Canadian building, and the Belgian dormitory, 
to accommodate 200 students, is under way. Holland and Brazil 
have options on neighboring sites. 


A British Institute in Paris is a possibility of the near future. 
The support of all the universities of England, Scotland, and 
Wales has been promised, and the Prince of Wales has already 
made public mention of the project. Intense interest in the plan 
is being manifested in France. 


_ Compulsory Erse in the public schools of the Irish Free State 
is Causing violent agitation in the councils of that new nation. We 
read that German has already been driven out of the public schools 
by the government’s educational policy, and that if the regulation 
enforcing the study of Irish is maintained, French, which has 
already been gravely weakened, will soon drop out altogether, 
thus cutting Ireland entirely off from all continental culture. 
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Apparently the advocates of Erse have gone so far that they 
cannot gracefully retreat. 


More than 5000 American students are registered this year 
in the French universities, art and technical schools, a gain of 
1000 over 1925, and of 2000 over 1924. The American University 
Union is being swamped with appeals for university literature 
and help in getting rooms and tutors. 


The 24-hour clock will be adopted by Germany, beginning 
May 1, for use in the printing of time-tables and other public 
announcements. The practical advantages of the plan have out- 
weighed the arguments of sentiment and conservatism. 


The Academia Espafola has offered a prize of 10000 pesetas in 
honor of its deceased president. The first Maura prize is to be 
awarded for the best treatise on the art of oratory in 19th century 
Spain. 


Two new French prizes for literature were announced for the 
fall of 1926: one of 20000 fr. is offered, open to novelists, the other, 
which gives the winner a trip around the world, is open only to 
journalists. 


The 1000 gulden prize of the year 1926, offered by the associa- 
tion of Dutch writers, was awarded to Dirk Coster for a volume 
of collected essays. 


The Belgian national prize in literature, 10000 fr., was awarded 
to Albert Giraud for his work Le Concert dans le Musée. 


The Prizes of the Kleist Foundation were awarded as follows: 
to Alexander Lernet-Holenia for three dramatic works, Oester- 
reichische Komédie, Ollapotrida, and Demetrius; to Alfred Neu- 
mann for his novel Der Teufel. Honorable mention was awarded 
Martin Kessel for his short stories and poems. 


The Heraldo de Madrid recently instituted a vote of a selected 
group of intellectuals as to whom they considered the best living 
Spanish novelist. The resulting votes were: Pio Baroja, 209; 
Vicente Blasco Ibéfiez, 203; Ramon del Valle-Inclan, 196; Ramén 
Pérez de Ayala, 173; Armandio Palacio Valdez, 152; Miguel de 
Unamuno, 136. 


The enrollments of men and women at the University of Paris 
for 1926-27 are as follows: 


Men Women 
Lettres 2383 2039 
Médecine 4140 874 
Droit 7771 786 
Sciences 2909 552 


Pharmacie 692 267 
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A French ministerial decree of July 17, 1926, substitutes the 
following regulation for those formerly obtaining with regard to 
modern foreign languages as a part of the baccalauréat: 

“Les candidats au baccalauréat de l’enseignement sécondaire (séries latin- 
langues, et sciences-langues) peuvent, aux épreuves orales de langues vivantes 
présenter comme langue complémentaire . . . une des langues suivantes: portugais, 
roumain, danois, norvégien, suédois, hollandais, polonais, tchéque, serbo-croate, 
bulgare, grec moderne, arménien, persan, amharique, malgache, chinois, japonais, 
annamite.”’ 

A chair of Spanish has been newly founded at the University of 
Glasgow and was formally inaugurated last October by the 
Marquis Merry del Val, Spanish Ambassador to Britain. 


The King Alfonso Chair of Spanish Studies has now been 
endowed at the University of Oxford by the completion of a 
special fund of 25,000 pounds collected for that purpose. Citing 
the fact that Harvard had a Spanish chair almost a century ago, 
Modern Languages remarks drily: ‘We are a patient people.” 


Recent deaths announced from abroad include the following: 
Pierre Décourcelle, French novelist, died Oct. 10 at Paris.— 
Eugenio Sellés, Spanish dramatist, died on the 13th of October 
at Madrid, 84 years old—On the same day at Oslo, Hans E. 
Kinck, Norwegian poet, age 61.—Died on the 14th of Oct. at 
Munich, Berthold Litzmann, age 69, formerly professor of modern 
German language and literature at Bonn.—Wolf Graf von Bau- 
dissin (Pseud. Freiherr von Schlicht) died on the 7th of October, 
age 60.—Hermann Baumégart died on the 8th of June at 83, 
professor emeritus of the history of German literature at Kénigs- 
berg in Preussen.—Martin Hartmann died in Leipzig on the 17th 
of August at 72, director of the modern language section of the 
pedagogical institute at the University of Leipzig. Dr. Hartmann 
was very active in promoting international correspondence be- 
tween students and others; this work is being continued by his 
daughter.—Maurice Hennequin, one of the most successful 
writers of Parisian farce-comedies, died at 63 on the 7th of Septem- 
ber.—Rudolf Eucken, one of the best known of recent ‘‘popular 
philosophers,” died at 80 on the 15th of September. He had 
received the Nobel prize for literature in 1908, and was exchange 
professor at Harvard in 1912.—Paulina Schiff, who had taught 
German literature at the University of Pavia for 36 years, died 
on the 17th of September.—Bernhard Schadel, professor of Ro- 
mance Er at the University of Hamburg, has recently 
died.—Gustav Roethe, professor of Germanic philology at the 
University of Berlin, died on the 18th of September, 68 years old.— 
Franz Muncker, professor of modern literature, especially German, 
at the University of Munich, died on the 9th of September. His 
biography of Klopstock is the authoritative one.—August Sauer, 
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professor of Germanic philology at the German university of 
Prague, died there on the 17th of September, 71 years old.— 
Hermann Urtel, honorary professor of Romance philology at the 
University of Hamburg, died there on the 22nd of October, aged 
54.—Wilhelm Braune, professor emeritus of Germanic philology 
at the University of Heidelberg, died there recently. 


Recent transfers at foreign universities include the following: 
Heinz Kindermann, Privatdozent at the University of Vienna, 
accepts the newly established planmdssige ausserordentliche 
Professur fiir deutsche Sprache und Literatur at the Akademie der 
bildenden Kiinste in Vienna.—Friedrich Schiirr, extraordinarius 
for Romance philology at the University of Freiburg im Breisgau, 
eS to the University of Graz with the same rank.—Paul Kluck- 

ohn, professor of German language and literature at the institute 
of technology in Danzig, goes to the University of Vienna.— 
Dr. Otto Schlaff has been appointed to the new German chair at 
the University of Aberdeen. Dr. Shears has been transferred from 
London University to the Carnegie Chair of French at Aberdeen. 


New admissions to foreign universities include: Karl Justus 
Obenauer, Privatdozent for modern German literature at the 
University of Leipzig —Gottfried Weber, Privatdozent for Ger- 
manic philology at the University of Berlin—Franz Koch, 
Privatdozent for modern German literature at the University of 
Vienna. 


Karl Vossler, professor of Romance philology, recently elected 
Rektor of the University of Munich, has been awarded the Orden 
Pour le Mérite for Science and the Arts. 


Books Received 


FRENCH 


LaBICHE, EuG=NE, and Martin, Epovarp. Le Voyage de M. 
Perrichon. Edited with notes (at bottom of page), conversation 
and composition exercises (21 pp.) and vocabulary with 
phonetic symbols (46 pp.) by Charles F. Zeek. Johnson Pub. 
Co., Richmond, Va. 1926. 91 pp. text. Price $1.08. 


This edition of a deservedly popular French text is the first of 
a new “Lafayette Series” of French texts. 


GUERBER, HELENE A. Contes et Légendes. Part One. With 
exercises (65 pp.), edited by Franklin Crosse. (Vocabulary, 
51 pp.) American Book Co. 1895, 1923, 1926. 178 pp. text. 
ill. Price 96 cents. 
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This is more than a reissue of the older edition, inasmuch as 
the subjunctive and other more difficult constructions have been 
eliminated. 


Various Autnors. Rire et Sourire, four one-act plays. Edited 
with introduction, (xxvii pp.), stage directions (in French, 
17 pp.), exercises (33 pp.), a summary treatment of the 
syntax of the subjunctive (in French, 6 pp.), and vocabulary 
(32 pp.). The Century Co. 1926. 112 pp. text. Price $1.35. 
The plays are by Paul Hervieu, Eugéne Héros, Georges 
Mathieu, Paul Coudray, Alexandre Bisson, Georges Thurner. 
They are suitable both for class reading and for student presenta- 
tion. This book has been reviewed in the JouRNAL. 


EXTENSIVE READING REPORT BLANKS. Arranged by Otto F. 
Bond. University of Chicago Press (1926). 35 cents postpaid. 
Forms for student reports on outside reading, together with 

helpful suggestions for their use and for the conduct of home 

reading in foreign languages. Each pamphlet contains 22 reading 
report blanks, four summary blanks, and two personal reading 
record blanks. 


Books Kereivued 


GERMAN 


HorrMann, E. T. A., Der Kampf der Sdnger. Edited with a brief 
introduction (1 p.) by G. Waterhouse. Text 63 pages. 
Cambridge University Press 1926. Price 1s. 64. 

This is an addition to the list of so-called Cambridge plain 
texts of which two or three have already been issued. Containing 
neither vocabulary nor notes, they are useful for advanced classes, 
for collateral reading, and the like. 


Wuyte, Joun, Fifiy-one German Songs, compiled for the German 
classes and the Deutscher Verein of the College of the City of 
New York. 1926. 26 pp. 

This little booklet, which contains no music, includes Minne- 
songs, Trooper’s Songs, Craftsmen’s Songs, Ballads, Humorous and 
Nonsense Songs of the 14th to the 20th century. It is suitable 
for use in any German club or student group. 


Heyse, Paut, L’Arrabbiata. Edited by Clair H. Bell, with a short 
introduction (German, 4pp.), 25 pp. of text, notes (14 pp.), 
review exercises in grammar (16 pp.), and vocabulary (35 pp.) 
Alfred A. Knopf 1926. Price $1.35. 
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Paul Heyse’s most popular story is herewith added to the 
steadily growing list of Knopf texts. 


SPANISH 


DE ALARCON, PepRO ANTONIO, El sombrero de tres picos. Edited 
with introduction (15 pp.), footnotes, exercises, bibliography 
(3 pp.), and vocabulary (64 pp.), by Charles B. Qualia. 
Johnson Publishing Company. 1927. 188 pp. text. Price, $1.32. 


Another edition of Alarcén’s classic story. Brief and varied 
exercises based on each chapter. Attractively illustrated. (American 
Spanish Series.) 


Baroja, Pio, Zalacain el aventurero. Edited with notes (19 PP-)j 
and vocabulary (73 pp.) by Arthur L. Owen, with a critica 
introduction (in Spanish, 13 pp.) and bibliographical note by 
Federico de Onis. D. C. Heath and Company. 1926. 124 pp. 
text. Price, $1.00. 


Baroja’s novel of the Second Carlist War, carefully abridged 
and adequately edited, with one of Dr. de Onis’s characteristic 
introductions. For intermediate use. Reliable historical notes. 
Illustrated. (Contemporary Spanish Texts.) 


Biest GANA, ALBERTO, Martin Rivas: Novela de costumbres 
chilenas. Edited with introduction (7 pp.), notes (20 pp.), and 
vocabulary (72 pp.), by G. W. Humphrey. D. C. Heath and 
Company. 1926. 174 pp. text. Price, $1.12. 

Hitherto unedited Spanish-American novel of distinction, 
reduced to one-third of its original length and capably edited. 
Suitable for second-year college classes or third-year high school 
classes. (Spanish-American Series.) 


DE Castro y BELLvIs, GUILLEN, La Tragedia por los celos: Comedia 
famosa. Edited after a 17th century suelta, with an introduction 
(43 pp.), variants (footnotes), and notes (25 pp.), by Hymen 
Alpern. Champion, Paris. 1926. Paper. 4 fac-similes. 79 pp. 
text. 

A critical edition of a practically inaccessible play by Guillén 
bE Castro, whose Mocedades del Cid was the source of Corneille’s 


Le Cid. Awarded the prize of $500 offered by “‘La Prensa”’ for the 
best doctoral thesis submitted in the 1926 competition. 


